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Increased Production Needs Challenge to Canning Industry 


Chicago Processors’ Conference Adjourns in Better Spirit Than 
Prevailed Last Year as 1944 Program and Pricing 
Details Are Outlined 


The outcome of the Processors’ Con- 
ference, held in Chicago on February 
13-15, was summarized by President 
Carroll E. Lindsey in his remarks at 
the Annual Meeting of the National 
Canners Association on Tuesday, the 
closing day of the Conference, when 
he stated: 


“The outstanding result of the Con- 
ference, I believe, is that canners, from 
what they heard, are encouraged to go 
ahead and do their best toward meet- 
ing the government's request for all- 
out production. 

“I hardly need tell you that the con- 
ference is closing in a much better spirit 
than prevailed at the end of the Con- 
ference a year ago. Then we were led 
to expect much and received little. This 
year we were told what we might ex- 
pect, and we received what was prom- 
ised, By that I do not mean to say 
that we have all the details we will 
need, or that there are no further prob- 
lems to work out. But we do have a 
pattern on which to go ahead with 
plans, and we have reason to feel that, 
while there has been delay in getting 
it prepared, this pattern will be the 
fundamental basis for whatever regula- 
tions may be issued. 


“I think, too, that all of us are en- 
couraged by the change from last year 
in both the personnel and attitude of 
the Office of Price Administration, 
which is now operating on more prac- 
tical and business-like lines, 

“The inereased requirements of 
canned foods for the armed forces are 
a challenge to the production ability 
of the industry, and I feel confident 
that the industry will meet this chal- 
lenge in the same patriotic spirit that 
has enabled it to break production rec- 
ords during the past two years. 

“We face a most difficult problem in 
getting the labor required to produce 
the foods that the country and its armed 
forces need. This year, as last, the 
Job of getting that labor will rest very 
largely on the individual canner and 
the community in which he is located. 
He will have to organize his recruit- 
ment plans well in advance of the ac- 
tual operating season; he will have 
to make the best possible use of every 
agency that can give him assistance. 


“The first day of the Conference 
there was placed in your hands the re- 
port of the Association's Planning Com- 
mittee in order that you might study 
its recommendations in connection with 
the proposals and plans presented by 
the various government agencies. This 
report represents weeks of work, and 
I want to pay a richly deserved tribute 
to Howard T. Cumming for taking on 
the job as Acting Chairman of the 
Committee, staying with the job, and 
keeping others on the job in working 
out the report. Few of us realize the 
immense task in evolving plans that 
will be reasonably satisfactory to an 
industry that includes plants operating 
under such diverse conditions as exist 
in the canning industry.” 

As reported elsewhere in the Inror- 
MATION Letrer, the report of the Plan- 
ning Committee was approved by the 
Board of Directors at its meeting on 
February 12, and at the Association's 
Annual Meeting a resolution was 
adopted “that the members of the can- 
ning industry attending this Proces- 
sors’ Conference adopt and recommend 
to each governmental agency concerned, 
the plan recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Planning for 1944 Production, 
and further urge that the achievement 
of the production goals set requires the 
adoption in full of such plan.” 

To place in the hands of all canners as 
promptly as possible the information 
presented at the general sessions on the 
first two days of the Conference, the 
addresses by government officials at the 
general sessions are reproduced in this 
issue of the Lerrer. 


Conference Sessions 

The first day of the Conference was 
devoted to addresses on the food needs 
of the armed forces, government pro- 
curement methods and requirements, 
industry relations and industry advis- 
ory committees, scope of the activities 
of the Office of Distribution, details 
of the 1944 program for processed 
foods, and program on raw products. 
On the second day manpower and re- 
lated problems, rationing, and proces- 
sors’ ceiling prices were discussed. 
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The addresses at these meetings will 
be found on pages 8054 to 8078, with 
exception of the remarks by Carl N. 
Lovegren, Head of the Processed Fruit 
and Vegetable Section of the OPA Food 
Price Division, who spoke informally 
following the discussion of processors’ 
price ceilings, and paid a tribute to 
both the ability and cooperative spirit 
of his associates in the OPA. 

The National Dehydrators Associa- 
tion held a general session on the sec- 
ond day of the conference, followed by 
its annual meeting. On the third day, 
the National Preservers Association 
held a general session, and the National 
Association of Frozen Food Packers 
held its annual meeting. 


N. C. A. Annual Meeting 


The Annual Meeting of the National 
Canners Association was held on Tues- 
day morning, when the report of the 
Committee on Nominations, presented 
by Chairman Ralph 0. Dulany, was 
unanimously approved. 

G. Sherwin Haxton of the Haxton 
Canning Company, Oakfield, New York, 
was elected President for 1944 and Fred 
A. Stare, of the Columbus Foods Cor- 
poration, Columbus, Wisconsin, First 
Vice President. Alfred W. Eames of 
the California Packing Corporation, 
San Francisco, was reelected as Sec- 
ond Vice President, and Frank E. Gor- 
rell as Secretary-Treasurer. A list of 
the directors elected, as well as those 
holding over from 1043, will be found 
elsewhere in the Lerrer. 


Alfred W. Eames made a brief report 
of the work done by the Committee on 
Planning for 1944 Production, com- 
mending the members of the Committee 
for the large amount of time spent in 
conferring with officials of the various 
government organizations concerned 
and in drawing up recommendations 
covering the various problems involved. 
The full report of the Committee wil 
be found on page 8052. 

NB. N. Richmond, Chairman of the 
Manpower Committee, made a brief 
report on the work done by the Com- 
mittee and the Manpower Division of 
the Association during the past year. 
and on the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions for the coming season. 


Irving F. Lyons, Chairman of the 
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Traffic Committee, reported upon the 
work done by the Committee to con- 
vince the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of the need of refrigerator cars 
in shipment of canned foods to certain 
sections of the country during the win- 
ter months to prevent deterioration or 
loss by freezing. He also called atten- 
tion to the recommendations made to 
the industry by the Committee to carry 
out the request of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation that more prompt 
and efficient use be made of freight 
cars during the present emergency. 

H. T. Austern, of Counsel for the 
Association, made a brief report out- 
lining the problems incident to dispost- 
tidn of government-owned surplus food 
stocks and indicating the desirability 
of awaiting new regulations under the 
amended renegotiation statute. 

A statement of the financial status of 
the Association was submitted in the 
printed report of the Secretary, copies 
of which have been mailed to all mem- 
bers. 

The report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee was presented by W. E. Beach 
of that Committee and was unanl- 
mously approved. The resolutions will 
be found on page 8078. 


The meeting closed with the instal- 


lation of officers. Mr. Haxton, in ac- 
cepting the office of President, spoke of 
the splendid work done by his predeces- 
sor, Mr. Lindsey, and asked from the 
members of the Association their help 
and full cooperation in solving the many 
problems facing the industry during 
the coming year. 

Speaking on behalf of the Associa- 
tion's officers and members, E. N. Rich- 
mond paid a gracious tribute to Mr. 
Lindsey, who retires after serving as 
President of the Association during two 
of the most critical years in the na- 
tion’s history. As an expression of the 
Association's gratitude. Mr. Richmond 
presented to Mr. Lindsey a handsome 
Sheffield tray suitably inscribed to 
record his service to the industry and 
the Association. 

Mr. Lindsey, in accepting the gift, ex- 
pressed the pleasure he had derived 
from his service as President, his ap- 
preciation of the confidence reposed 
in him, and his gratitude for the 
loyalty and cooperation of the members 
of the industry and the Association's 
staff. 

President Haxton announced the per- 
sonnel of the Finance Committee for 
1944, as given on page 8080. Member- 
ship of other committees will be an- 
nounced later. 


Canning Industry Plan for 1944 Production 


The following plan was prepared by 
a committee of the National Canners 
Association, which has kept constantly 
in mind the fact the Government has 
asked for a maximum production of 
various canned foods. 


The canning industry accepts this as 
its first objective and the following 
plans, related as they are to all phases 
of the industry, are considered neces- 
sary if the maximum production is to 
be secured. These plans, in the opinion 
of the industry, must be accepted by 
the Government if the industry is to 
reach this objective. 


A. Support Prices: 


1, Support prices should be an- 
nounced immediately. 

2. The support price for each product 
should in all cases be the price that 
the grower will receive for the product 
delivered to the customary point where 
the grower makes delivery to the 
processor. That is to say, the support 
price itself should not include any 
transportation costs from these points 
to the factory. 

8. The support prices should be 
named by customary grades and shall 
be such as to permit canners to con- 
tract with growers in their customary 


manner—meaning at a flat rate per surplus of any raw material develops, 


“7 Tue support price on any commod- 
ity should be one that will be com- 
petitive with prices paid for the same 
commodity by those purchasing for 
uses other than canning. 

5. eer price areas for 1044 
should smalier and should be deter- 
mined on the basis of historical raw 
material prices to include only states 
or areas, including areas within states, 
that have had fairly uniform raw ma- 
terial prices. 

6. If OPA sets up areas for 
1944, it is essential that such areas 
coincide in all cases with the support 
price areas. 


B. re of Raw Products Distribu- 
tion: 


1. Ceiling prices on raw products 
should be set at such a level as to 
provide proper distribution of the crop. 

2. In the event of failure to set such 
ceiling prices, some program shall be 
set up that will insure proper distribu- 
tion of the crops to the various classes 
of processors and the fresh market. 

8. It is essential that any method 
employed to insure the proper dis- 
tribution of raw products be effectively 
enforced. 

4, In the event that any emergency 


the WFA should take responsibility by 
purchasing such surplus. The WFA 
may, if it is deemed expedient, divert 
such surplus through processing chan- 
If this is and the processor 
** to dispose of such goods, the WFA 
should arrange for him to sell them at 
his then prevafling ceiling price for, 
and on the same basis as he sells, such 
product. 


O. Purchase and Resale Program: 


1, This program should not employ 
finished processed goods as a measure 
of payment. 


2. The purchase price should be the 
support price plus transportation costs 


3. The resale price should be the raw 
product cost later to be reflected in 
the OPA ceiling price for the finished 
wry 


v4} yment to the processor 
4 be the full amount of difference 
— the Purchase Price and Resale 


5. Any canner who in good faith 
attempts but fails to contract any 
percentage of his raw product which 
may be required should nevertheless 
be certified if his average purchase 
price equals or exceeds the area Pur- 
chase Price specified in the CCC con- 
tract. Any refusal to certify under 
any circumstance should be reviewed, 
wee request of the processor, by the 

ar Food Administration. 


6. The provisions of this program 
should in no way be related to the 
profit status of any processor. 


7. Purchase and resale commitments 
shall be embodied in firm contract 
signed by both parties. 


D. Government Reservations: 


1, The Set-Aside Order should con- 
tingency reserve item by Kem that 
— be no more than 10 per cent of 
the specific reserve for such item. 


2.°The option represented by the con- 
tingency reserve should be exercised 
or terminated within a reasonable 
time after the completion of the pack, 
and the procurement officials should 
devise a method for doing so. 


8. A reasonable and practicable 
method and rate for the payment of 
carrying charges, other than insurance, 
should be developed by the Government. 
If the set-aside optjon is to be exercised 
or terminated within a reasonable time 
after completion of pack, payment for 
such carrying charges should begin 90 
days from the date the sales contract is 
negotiated. If such option continues 
unlimited in time, such carrying 
charges should be paid on the entire 
set-aside portion the pack begin- 
ning 90 daya after the processor com- 
oe his pack of the particular item. 


4. Responsibility for goods after sale 
and risk of loss or damage during 
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storage, other than that resul from 
the processor’s negligence, chai rest 
with the Government. 


56. The Set-Aside Order should be 
issued at the earliest possible date, 
certainly not later than the date when 
support prices are named. 


6, When once named in the Set-Aside 
Order, cha in the quantities re- 
served should be reduced to a minimum. 


7. As to those portions of the pack 
which are directed to be set aside 
and held for direct Army purchase, 
there should be a definite and firm con- 
tract to buy either by the Army or by 
some other government agency at Army 


N. Floor Prices Surplus Stock of 
. Processed 


1. A floor or support price should be 
provided for that part of the pack of 
each seasonal canned fruit or vegetable 
which the Government is not otherwise 
firmly obligated to purchase. 


2. The Government should make this 
commitment to purchase at the floor 
price in a contract with specified pro- 
visions as to the time of payment and 
method of purchase. 


3. Any processed foods sold by the 
Government should first be offered to 
the original producer of the goods, and 
thereafter should be sold only through 
regular trade channels. 


F. Renegotiation: 


There should be no renegotiation of 
any contracts for the sale to the Gov- 
ernment of regularly manufactured 
seasonal canned foods; and the various 
government agencies interested in the 

roduction and procurement of canned 

its, vegetables, and fish should co- 
operate with the industry in secu 
an exemption from tion 
contracts for the sale of such foods as 
being standard commercial articles, 


G. Rationing: 


1. OPA should take the home-canned 
pack into account in the determination 
of the over-all supply. 


2. In determining point values, OPA 
should give consideration to the cur- 
rent inventory in consumers’ hands of 
both home-canned and commercially 
processed foods. 


8 The WFA should direct OPA to 
declare a holiday on the rationing of 
all processed foods covered by green 
stamps between March 1, 1044, and 
June 30, 1944, with the resumption 
thereafter of rationing at any level 
which may become necessary. 


4. The industry should accept the 
OPA suggestion for the appointment of 
a representative industry committee 
which the OPA may consult in estab- 
lishing periodic ration values for 
canned foods. 


H. Manpower: 


1. Primarily the industry must ac- 
cept the responsibility of exhausting all 
local possibilities of securing necessary 
workers. Both government and indus- 
try publicity to encourage recruitment 
should be continued. 


2. The maximum numbers of war 
prisoners should be made available as 
near to canning plants as possible, and 
pre-season distribution of such prison- 
ers should be planned. 


8. The maximum number of imported 
workers, secured under the amended 
Public Law 45, should be obtained b 
the War Food Administration and 
nitely assigned to canning plants. 


4. To the fullest extent adequate fur- 
loughs should be given to members of 
the armed forces willing to work in 
processing plants. 


5. Fullest cooperation should be ex- 
tended, including housing arrange- 
ments, to canners in arranging for the 
interstate transportation and employ- 
ment of migratory cannery workers. 


6. The National Selective Service au- 
thorities and local boards should recog- 
nize that, unless key men are available, 
the canning industry cannot absorb and 
supervise a large number of inexperi- 
enced workers. 


7. The Director of Economic Stabili- 
zation and the War Labor Board and 
its regional offices should provide a flex- 
ible and rapid method for adjustments 
of wage rates for individual processing 
plants, or, if appropriate, by regions, 
which become necessary for the main- 
tenance of production in such regions. 
The War Food Administration in its 
control of agricultural wage rates 
should take into account prevailing 
wage rates for processing labor. 


I. Ceiling Prices for Processed Foods: 


In the development of OPA maxi- 
mum price regulations covering 1944 
production, the following principles 
should govern: 


1. Price regulations should be estab- 
lished which will provide an incentive 
to production and afford a fair and 
reasonable margin to the processor, 
which will maintain the historical com- 

itive relationships and differentials 

price by style and commercial grades 
——. and which will provide admin- 
tive machinery for prompt action 
upon all questions which may arise 
under such regulations. 


2. Formula pricing should be pro- 
vided to maintain such historical com- 
petitive relationships and to avoid 
the disproportionate production of 
lower grades which has resulted from 
regional flat pricing. 


8. The base period or periods on 
which formula prices are constructed 
must be equitable and fair to all com- 
modities and all producing areas. 


4. Because of the hazards of raw 
material diversion, labor availability, 


and wage rate levels, all of which 
controlled largely by government and 
not processor action, there should in 
addition be adequate machinery for the 
prompt adjustment of hardships or 
inequities which may develop. 

the 


5. Ceiling prices should reflect 
same raw material basis as the resale 


material costs during 1944. 


6. It is essential to maximum produe- 
tion that there be prompt announce- 
ment of the pricing method which is to 
be employed by OPA, and the issuance 
as soon as possible of the actual price 
regulations according to such method. 


7. In developing its price lati 
the OPA should consult with those im. 
— 2 who have been 
continuously ng the problems of 
pricing these processed foods. 


J. Machinery and Bquipment: 


1. The administration of the canning 
machinery, equipment, and supplies or- 
ders has been very satisfactory. It is 
suggested that the administration of 
these orders be continued along the 
same general lines as at present. It is 
understood that WFA plans to decen- 
tralize the granting of priorities, It is 
recommended that the centralized ad- 
ministration be continued. 

2. Owing to the extreme shortage 
labor available for canning in 1944, 2 
is recommended that the canning ma- 
chinery equipment and supplies orders 
be liberalized to the extent that more 
machinery and equipment may be 
granted for the purpose of saving labor. 

3. It is further recommended that a 
larger supply of lift trucks and certain 
other machinery and equipment be 
allocated by WPB for distribution to 
the canning industry 


4. The Committee recommends that 
the allotment of materials for farm 
machinery be increased to make avail- 
farm machinery and equip- 
ment. 


K. Vegetable Prices Certified to OPA: 

The Committee recommends that 
WFA aunounce to the industry as early 
as possible, not later than March 1, the 
raw vegetable products prices it certifies 
to OPA to be reflected in the OPA max- 
imum ceiling prices of the finished 
product. 


L. Recommendation: 

The Planning Committee recommends 
that the National Canners Association 
provide such committees as may be nec- 
essary to cooperate fully with the vari- 
ous government agencies in an effort 
to make this plan effective. 


tract for raw material entered into by 
the Commodity Oredit Corporation. In 
the event that labor legislation pro- 

— — 
and resale contracts for raw material, 
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TEXT OF ADDRESSES DELIVERED AT THE PROCESSORS’ CONFERENCE 
Opening Remarks by President Carroll E. Lindsey 


We are beginning today a series of 
meetings which we hope will develop 
the information that the processing in- 
dustries must have in order to go ahead 
promptly with their 1944 production. 
All of us had hoped that this year we 
would be able to get an early start, but 
it did not turn out that way. 

We do have the tin and glass con- 
tainer regulations. 

We have reason to believe that the 
regulations on equipment and supplies, 
with which we are familiar, will not 
be materially changed. 

We know that manpower will con- 
tinue to be a most difficult problem and 
that its solution will depend, in very 
large part, this year as last year, upon 
the efforts of the individual canner and 
his community, although the assistance 
from the Government is expected to be 
better organized this year than last. 

The principal subjects on which we 
lack information, and which we need 


to know about, if we are to shift to 
high gear in our production planning 
are: 


Food needs of the armed forces, and 
the amount of the processors’ output 
that is to be set aside for the Govern- 
ment. 


Prices that we will have to pay for 
raw products, and the way this pricing 
program will be handled. 


Prices for the finished uct- hoth 
the method of pricing them, and the 
actual prices. 


I have no intention to recite the 
events leading up to this conference, or 
to attempt a forecast of what you will 
hear. You are all more or less familiar 
with the efforts to have a conference at 
an early date and why those efforts 
failed. As to what you will hear, I 
urge that you plan the use of your time 
so that you can be present at the vari- 
ous meetings to be held 


The Army’s Food Needs 


By Brig. Gen. Carl A. Hardigg, Office 
of the Quartermaster General 


I am happy to again thank the can- 
ners, freezers, dehydrators and preserv- 
ers for the splendid record they made 
in 1943 in spite of handicaps, and for 
the splendid cooperation they have 

ven to the Army in its task of procur- 
ng processed foods for all government 
agencies. The growers also deserve 
sincere thanks for the successful efforts 
they made in 1948 in spite of real han- 
dicaps. 

We have experienced many difficul- 
ties this year in manpower, materials 
and weather. In spite of these, a re- 
markable production was achieved. Our 
armed forces have been well supplied 
and our people at home have experi- 

much less difficulty than was ex- 
pected. We can look forward to the 
same difficulties in production this 
year, but we can tackle our job with a 
lighter heart when our soldiers and 
sailors are doing their part and doing it 
80 well, 


I again wish to emphasize the neces- 
sity for every pound of preserved food 
in 10944 that can be produced. We hear 
reports and rumors of excesses and 
surpluses of foods, and rumors that 
some canners think that full production 
in 1944 is not necessary, but there is 
every indication that the demands for 
all fruits and vegetables will be greater 
in 1044 than at any time in the past. 


The Army's requirements for canned 
fruits and vegetables from the 1944 
ck are sharply higher than they were 
— the 1943 pack. The Secretary of 
War has stated that the number of 
men overseas at the end of 1944 will 


be more than double the number that 
were overseas at the end of 1943. The 
need for canned fruits and vegetables 
for a man overseas is more than double 
the need for a man at home where our 
market centers make available more 
fresh fruits and vegetables per man 
than were made available in time of 
peace. In 1048 we had a relatively 
short pack of canned fruits and the 
Army reduced its demands for canned 
fruits as far as possible in order to 
make them more available to our peo- 
ple. Consequently, it now finds itself 
in a relatively short position on all 
canned fruits and for most canned vege- 
tables. The Army must therefore ob- 
tain sufficient from the pack of 1944 to 
last until the pack of 1045 for the 
greatly increased overseas strength. 


The Army has used frozen fruits and 
vegetables for the troops in the United 
States as refrigerated ships and refrig- 
erated warehouses overseas have not 
been sufficient to make their use over- 
seas practicable. Since the increase in 
men overseas results in a corresponding 
decrease in men at home, the Army's 
requirements for frozen fruits and 
vegetables in 1944 will be somewhat 
less than those of 1943. 


The Army's requirements of dehy- 
drated foods in 1944 are sharply higher 
than for 1048, particularly for those 
items that have proved most satisfac- 
tory and acceptable to the soldier. It 
cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
dehydrated products must be good 
products and, therefore, must be made 
from fine raw material and carefully 
processed and packed—for it is only 
in this manner that we obtaip those 
good foods that we must have far our 
soldiers. 


The Army's requirements for pre- 
serves, jams and jellies are sharply 
higher in 1044 than they were in 1043. 
Due to the short crop of berries and 
tree fruits in 1948, the Army is having 
great difficulty in obtaining the pre- 
serves, jams and jellies required for 
this year and finds itself in a short po- 
sition in almost every item. We ask 
the cooperation of the industry in mak- 
ing available to us our requirements of 
these essential and useful foods. 


Due to wartime transportation diffi- 
culties, the lack of proper storage fa- 
cilities in overseas theaters and the 
very bad climatic conditions that exist 
in many of these theaters, a great deal 
of difficulty has been experienced with 
packing cases and rusty containers. As 
most of you know, in our efforts to 
combat these conditions, can coating 
and V-boxes have been developed. We 
realize the great difficulty of establish- 
ing coating facilities at the canneries 
and the difficulty of obtaining and 
storing V-boxes, but no way has been 
found to coat cans or to pack them in 
V-boxes at any place other than the 
canner’s warehouse without a great 
waste of transportation, extra handling 
and the loss of millions of cases used 
to ship the cans from canner’s ware- 
house to the coating and packing 
plants. We ask the continued 
tion of the canning industry in obtain- 
ing coated cans packed in V-boxes in 
order to reduce to the minimum the loss 
of food and to insure the full supply to 
our soldiers overseas. 


One question occasionally arises in 
our negotiations with canners. I refer 
to the allowances for the savings which 
canners make in sales to the Govern- 
ment as contrasted with their sales in 
the civilian market. We have felt that 
in our position as buyers for your Gov- 
it — 2 upon us 17 
see at su savings were 
reflected in the prices we oF ay 
lieve that all of you will agree that di- 
rect buying from you, such as we have 
done, represents the most economical 
method of buying, and many in the 
dustry have applauded us for this 
nesslike approach. 


I want to say a word about payment 
of invoices. In government there is, of 
necessity, more paper work than in ci- 
villian sales. We have made remark- 
able progress in reducing the time 
taken for checks to reach you, but you 
must bear in mind that payment of our 
invoices within ten or 15 days is just 
about the best we can do in view of all 
the problems involved. 


With a great deal of regret, I must 
announce that we are losing Howard 
Hamilton who has so ably and effi- 
ciently directed the canned fruit and 
vegetable program since its inception. 
We would not have willingly allowed 
Mr. Hamilton to return to his duties 
with the American Can Company if we 
had not been convinced that to insist 
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on his continuing would interfere with 
his career with his company. It is en- 
tirely unnecessary for me to tell this 
group of the great job Mr. Hamilton 
has done over the last three years. The 
tasks he faced in coordinating the re- 
quirements of all the governmental 

neles were performed with great 

ency. In his relations with the 
canners, I know that he has earned the 
respect of all for his honest, straight- 
forward dealings. He has done one of 
the really outstanding jobs in the war 
effort. He will continue with us until 
the program for 1944 is established, and 
we hope we will continue to have his 
help and guidance in this and future 
programs, 

Mr. William Vaughn has been with 
the program for two years and has been 
Mr. Hamilton's assistant and under- 
study during this time. I am happy to 


announce that Mr. Vaughn will assume 

Mr. Hamilton's duties and, needless to 

say, Mr. Vaughn and all of us will do 

our very best to continue the splendid 

— which exists with your in- 
ry. 


While we cannot see the end of the 
war, we can look forward with confi- 
dence and with the knowledge that we 
are one year nearer to that end. To 
finish it at the earliest possible moment 
we need everyone to give his best and 
undivided interest to winning the war. 


In conclusion, I wish to thank the 
growers and processors for the support 
and cooperation they have given the 
armed forces and the other government 
agencies during the past year, and I 
assure you that we will do our best tn 
the future to do our part to maintain 
and deserve that cooperation. 


Government Procurement Methods and Requirements 


By J. Howard Hamilton, Consultant, 
Office of the Quartermaster General 


I am happy that it is again my priv- 
ilege to address you and hopeful that 
there will be similar opportunities in 
the future under different conditions. 

In the interest of conserving time, I 
have been asked to be the “lead horse” 
in outlining the program that has been 
set up for you to follow during 1944, 
insofar as procurement of canned 
fruits and vegetables for governmental 
agencies are concerned. The fellows 
here with me were all instrumental in 
formulating the present program, so if 
you have any complaints, feel free to 
hop on them, individually or collec- 
tively. They are: 

(a) W. B. (Bill) Vanghn—to head 
up program—relationship after two 
years with constant association. 

(b) E. N. (Nort) Reuswig—came 
with us as a buyer and has developed 
into an able statistician. 

(e) Wade Hall—formerly with Con- 
tinental Can Company. 

Naturally, the buyers in the field 
have had a tremendous influence on our 
plans as they have been in the front 
lines working with yon. All of them 
are here somewhere so feel free to go 
after them also. 

The new set-aside or reservation or- 
der, FDO 22.6, will be administered by 
the Food Distribution Administration. 
However, we have been reluctant to 
relinquish control of the order because 
we brought the baby Into the world 
back In 1942 and have been fathering it 
ever since. I hope that no one in FDA 
feels that we are taking too many lib- 
erties with this order which is right- 
fully theirs. The Army, however, has 
again been designated as the procuri 
agency for the quantities of can 
foods set aside by this order for all gov- 
ernmental agencies, so we are quite 
close to its actual operation. 

I don't know how many of you have 
ever attempted to push a grand piano 


through a transom but that is com- 
parable to our efforts of the past few 
days in getting FDO 22.6 signed and 
placed in the Federal Register. The 
order was signed at 4:30 p.m. February 
11. Consequently, it is not in print yet. 
However, you will have copies at your 
offices when you return. 


Some weeks ago all of these War 
Department men with me came into 
Washington and for several days we 
gathered around a table—-working on 
suggestions made by your industry as 
to how we could improve the govern- 
ment procurement program. Some sug- 
gestions we adopted and, of necessity, 
rejected others. In the last several 
months we have attended many of your 
State meetings and at those meetings 
we learned of resolutions being passed 
that reflected the desires of your indus- 
try insofar as supplying government 
was concerned. In addition, WFA re- 
quested many of you to suggest how re- 
lations between government and the 
canning industry conld be improved. 
Those who had complaints stated their 
case, and those who had no complaints 
thought up some. We reviewed the res- 
olutions and reports to WFA and finally 
decided that under present war-time 
conditions we were doing the best job 
we knew how in supplying government 
needs and keeping peace with you. 


Therefore, we recommended compar- 
atively few changes In the new order 
except percentage-wise reflecting re- 
Au and briefly the changes in 
the order are as follows: 


(A) The base period in FDO 22.6 is 
now set up reflecting the average of 
your 1942-1948 production. The per- 
centage will apply against your base 
pack in this manner. For example, if 
in 1942 you packed 75.000 cases of an 
item and in 1948 packed 125,000 cases 
of the same item, we have considered 
your base pack to be 100,000 cases, and 
if onr requirements percentage-wise are 
50 per cent, you now have on your books 
an order for 50,000 cases. If you 
produced in only one of the two years, 


the quantity packed that year will be 
considered your base pack and the per- 
centage will be applied against it. If 
you have not previously, or at least 
within the past two years, packed a 
particular item in the order but will 
make a pack this season, the quantity 
you pack will be considered your base 
period, 

(B) Previously, you were required to 
pack at least two-thirds of your re- 
quirements in the largest container pos- 
sible. It is now required that you 
pack, insofar as possible, at least one- 
half but not more than two-thirds of 
your quota. The agencies, in many 
cases, find that shelf sizes are desirable 
and necessary. For example, they are 
needed in the combination rations, 
small encampments, etc. On the other 
hand, larger containers are extremely 
desirable for large messes. 


(C) Apple sauce again appears in 
the order as it did in 1942. 


(D) We had hoped to include sauer- 
kraut but for several reasons it was 
necessary to delete the item. It is 
hoped that at an early date a special 
order will be set up covering this item 
and reflecting the agencies’ require- 
ments which are at the moment 7,902, 
800 dozen cases No. 2's. 


(N) Citrus does not appear in FDO 
22.6 as it is now set up under FDO 
22.5, which is effective on the current 
pack. A new order will be issued to 
cover the 1944-1945 pack. 


(F) You will note the contingency 
reserve has been set up at 10 per cent 
of the specific reserve, which was a re- 
quest made by your industry. We were 
also requested to have a termination 
date on the contingency reserve, and 
while we were not able to formulate a 
satisfactory solution to this request so 
that it could be placed in the order, it 
is being given serious consideration. 


(G) The language of the order has 
been changed appreciably but the mean- 
ing is the same as heretofore. Orders 
of this type must be approved by gov- 
ernment attorneys and apparently it is 
impossible for them to approve an or- 
der or procedure without making some 
changes even though the particular or- 
der or procedure has worked efficiently 
and effectively. Like death and taxes, 
however, it is presumed that we will 
always have them with us. 


Requirements of the various agencies 
were not “nailed down” until the mid- 
dle of last week. In fact, there is still 
a little refumbling of requirements be- 
tween the agencies but the percentages 
expressed in the present order are con- 
sidered to be the final word. It was im- 
possible to get the officials of the re- 
sponsible agencies to approve the order 
until the requirements were spelled out. 
Therefore, you have witnessed a mira- 
cle in having this order come out of 
Washington in such a short time. The 
percentages that will be given to you 
reflect the very best requirement figures 
available at this time, but they are sub- 
ject. to change as war conditions change. 
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It is hoped that any necessary 

will be made some time this com 

May. We have tried to impress — 

agencies with the necessity of giving 

us the best possible requirement figures 

because I know of nothing more con- 

fusing to both buyer and seller than 

having requirement figures changed at a 

late date. I am convinced that the 
cles have projected their needs in 
best terms possible. 


When we added up the requirements 
of the various agencies it was evident 
that we would have to get busy, and 
— some quick bearing fruit trees 

use requirements in some cases ex- 
ceeded possible production. Some of 
our economists indicated that it was 
not possible to develop trees that would 
bear additional fruit by September, 
1044. So we followed the next best 
course and considered the maximum 
amount of fruit that could be set aside 
and worked backwards from there fo 
arrive at requirements for the agencies, 
and the percentages now in the order 
reflect that procedure. On several pre- 
vious occasions we have told you that 
we frequently start out with the an- 
swers and worked backwards, and this 
is a typical example. This procedure 
resulted in our pro-rating the agencies’ 
requirements or, in other words, we re- 
quested each agency to reduce down- 
ward and adjustments were made on 
the best potential production of the in- 
dividual item. 


(A) Announce total fruit require- 
ments and add citrus requirements, 

Fruit—72,856,477 dozen 24's. 

Citrus—28,758,386 dozen 2˙8. 

The same economists mentioned be- 
fore determined that vegetables could 
be treated differently than fruits, so in- 
stead of taking the answer and working 
backwards we took the actual require- 
ments as given to us by the agencies ex- 
cept with some minor adjustments, 


(a) Announce total requirements of 
vegetables 188,459,208 dozen No. 2 tins 
which includes sauerkraut. 


(b) Incidentally, as mentioned be- 
fore, sauerkraut which is not in the 
order will be set up later, also other 
items such as sweet potatoes, sweet 
cherries, Italian plums, ete. 


Requirements for this year are appre- 
clably larger than in any previous year 
since the war started. eral Har- 
digg has given you the most important 
reason for the increase: 

1. Increased troop strength overseas. 


2. Agencies and particularly the army 
will be out of canned foods prior to the 
1944 packs. 

Z. I think I can best demonstrate 
our position by comparing 1942-1943 
and 1944-pipe line over procurement re- 
duction of requirements—canned food 
requirements of increased troops out 
of the states. 


Undoubtedly, industry and distribu- 
tors have been led to believe that tre- 
mendous quantities of canned foods are 
being held in storage by governmental 


pres- 
sion, if it applies to canned fruits and 
vegetables, is decidedly misleading. The 
only canned foods that have been re- 
leased to civilian trade, percentage- 
wise are negligible and I think the 
most fuss has been about a couple of 
million cases of grapefruit juice. One 
agency found itself in a position where 
their potential consumer did not re- 
quire this item, Therefore, it was only 
common sense for them to arrange a 
program whereby the citrus juice they 
had on hand could go back into civilian 
channels. Incidentally, insofar as the 
armed forces are concerned, not one 
single case of merchandise that has 


been purchased has been released. There 
t. 


Now let us assume (plus a lot of 
headaches) that your 1944 pack of 
canned foods in your warehouses—we 
have a simple little task for many of 
you-—-the coating or treating of a part 
of the Army and Navy export require- 
ments. I mentioned the possibility of 
this task over a year ago, and since 
then that possibility has devel into 
a real reality as we have now di- 
rected to set up a program for the coat- 
| Fang over cases of canned 


(a) The primary reason for coating 
cans is to protect them against exter- 
nal corrosion. A secondary reason is 
camouflage. We don't know how the 
boys are going to handle the inside of 
the can after it has been opened. 


(b) One year of experiment has been 
conducted by the N.C.A. and can com- 
— 


(e) A directive was issued to set up 
coating facilities at 716 or 12 canneries, 


(ad) Now the 40,000,000 cases which 
is a much bigger job than any of us ap- 
preciate at the moment. 


(t) None of us in government or the 
canners knew how to go about getting 
the job done but we asked canners to 
go ahead and work it out for us insofar 
as equipment, proper coating, etc., were 
concerned, The results have been typi- 
eal. You have devised ways to do what 
has been asked of you, by the armed 
forces. If you have not been coun- 
seled with by your fleld buyer, many of 
you can expect a visit in the near fu- 
ture, as export requirements are tre- 
mendous, and not only the larger but 
many of the smaller camps will be re- 
quested to help in this program this 
year. 

After the cans are coated, V-boxes 
with sleeves are to be used, and these 
boxes are to be strapped with two steel 
bands or wires as they were this past 
year, 


(a) The Army guarantees the pur- 
chase price. 
m The necessity of placing orders 


(e) Acceptability of V- 276 where V-1's 
are ordered but are not obtainable. 


(4) All cans in V-boxes are not to 
be coated, but your fleld buyer will give 
you the necessary instructions. 

(e) 75 per cent of all requirements 
under the set-aside order will probably 
be in V-boxes, destined for export. 


Instructions have gone out to the 

„ insofar as Army and Navy re- 
quirements are concerned, for export, to 
eliminate labels on the cans provided 
the cans are embossed or properly 
printed to * the contents. In- 
cidentally, I feel that print - 
ing after — is most desirable. 
Certainly, you can realize the 
conditions to which your merchandise 
is subjected and I hope that you will 
appreciate that all of the work and ex- 
pense applied to export packing is ab- 
solutely necessary for the preservation 
of these critical foods. After all, there 
is no point in exporting merchandise 
that does not arrive at destination in 
an edible condition. The agencies re- 
quiring this special export packing will 
of course continue to pay you for the 
ndditional materials and labor involved. 


Conservation of tin requires the use 
of substitute plates for cans and while 
the agencies will try to get by in the 
states with whatever the civilian uses, 
it is essential that the best possible 
containers be used for export. We 
have arranged with the War Produc- 
tion Board to permit can companies to 
supply canners that are set up for ex- 
port, with the best possible plate, even 
though it means a departure bags in- 
structions now incorporated in M-ST, 
the tin conservation order. 


While all of you must give a lot of 
thought to the details of this global 
war and the resulting problems, when 
concluded you cannot and must not lie 
down on your job—producing food. In 
other words, a football team cannot 
quit playing on the 10 yard line or that 
team will lose the game. None of us 
wants to lose this war and frankly I 
doubt that many of us have given 
much thought to what our predicament 
would be if we did lose it. It takes a 
lot of mental courage to think that one 
through. 


State Secretaries’ Dinner 

Secretaries of State and 1 
canners’ associations were guests of 
Secretary Gorrell at a dinner on Febru- 
ary 13, following which they heard a 
brief address on the 1944 requirements 
of the armed services by Brigadier 
General Carl A. Hardigg of the Office 
of the Quartermaster General. 

The group adopted the name, Asso- 
ciation of State and Regional Secre- 
taries, at this meeting and named the 
following officers for 1044: President, 
Lee A. Taylor, Association of New 
York State Canners, Inc.; Ist vice 
president, Harvey F. Cahill, Utah Can- 
ners Association; secretary-treasurer, 
A. F. Dreyer, Indiana Canners Asso- 
ciation (reelected). 
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Cooperation between Government and Food Industry d 


By E. A. Meyer, Chief of Industry 
Operations Branch, Office 
Of Distribution, WFA 


World War II has made this country 
processed food conscious. 
wn a development has been inevi- 


of the food that goes to the a 
forces and allies—even to 
must undergo processing. It must be 
canned, frozen, dried, dehydrated, or 
cured so as to hold up under difficult 
conditions of transportation and stor- 
age. 


Before this country got into the war, 
government food programs were largely 
concerned with such matters as moving 
surpluses of raw agricultural products 
into consumption, production control, 
soll conservation, and the like. The 
Government recognized, of course, that 
a food processing industry existed—you 
fellows advertise and government peo- 

e, like others, use canned foods in the 

e. But, by and large, the Govern- 
ment went its way and you went yours. 


The war changed that. The Govern- 
ment became your largest single cus- 
tomer, The Government asked you to 
turn out food in a volume that would 
have seemed fantastic only a few short 
years before. The Government asked 
you to turn out tremendous quantities 
of food in the face of container short- 
ages; manpower shortages, and other 
handicaps. In view of the great need 
for processed foods, your problems be- 
came the Government's problems. 


To obtain a fuller understanding of 
industry problems, the Government 
asked industry men to come to Wash- 
ington. There could be no other course 
in view of the historical background. 
Industry had to teach; the Government 
had to learn. The Government had 
much to learn. - 


Some industry men were in a position 
to leave their own businesses and to 
ee their entire time to problems aris- 

out of the emergency. It soon be- 
came apparent, however, that the prob- 
lems were too numerous and varied to 
be handled by industrialists who might 
accept full-time appointments. The Gov- 
ernment had to recruit men also who 
could devote part of their time to the 
solution of problems as they arose. 


Realizing that the large number of 
men required could not be away from 
their businesses constantly—it was de- 
cided that industry advisory committees 
be set up on a plan that would permit 
the members to come to Washi at 
regular intervals or on specia 


So that each problem could be han- 
died in an orderly manner, the Industry 
Advisory Committees were selected to 
S full representation to each indus- 

both geographically and 


to sizes, bringing into each group the 
hn» aa elements that play an active 
pa 

It was also thought advisable to 


_formelize these committees and their 


operations so that there would be no 
danger of anti-trust litigation such as 
embarrassed a great many firms and 
individuals at the close of World War I. 
Although some formality is necessary, 
every effort is made to keep the com- 
mittees as informal as possible. 


These committees have demonstrated 
clearly the really splendid way in which 
industry and government can cooperate. 


On the one side, the Government 
brings its problems to industry—prob- 
lems recognized through a constant 
touch with war developments and total 
demands upon the Nation's food supply. 
There are times when it is hard to ex- 

in all these truly complex problems 
letter, directive, or regulation. But 
they can be explained to a group of in- 
— men around the conference 
0. 


On the other side, industry brings to 
Washington the minds of trained men, 
men with years of experience, men who 
have worked in particular fields and on 
particular problems for a generation or 
more. Such experience is invaluable in 
und distribution that are required by 
a u are 

Government. 


I have a deep-seated conviction that 
the best men to solve any unusual prob- 


get together 


Industry Advisory Committees were 
first 3 by the War Production 


tees were continued in the War Food 
Administration and their number has 
now increased to approximately 100. 


Other government agencies, such as 
the Office of Price Administration, and 
the Office of Production of WFA, had 
formed separate groups for the con- 
sideration of similar commodity prob- 
lems—some members of industry serv- 
ing on two or more different govern- 
ment advisory groups. 


As conferences could not always be 
scheduled to meet on the same dates, an 
unnecessarily large amount of travel, 
time, energy and expense was con- 
sumed. Consequently, WFA and OPA 
decided last summer to make the mem- 
bership of their respective py & mm 
committees identical. 

This arrangement has had some very 
definite advantages. Members of the 
committees are fully acquainted with 


problems of various government 
agencies in which they are interested 
and can give advice. Not only on pro- 
duction and distribution problems but 
also on price regulations and other mat- 
ters of importance. 


To operate the committees as joint 
bodies, it was necessary to establish a 
central clearing agency and in October 
the Food Distribution Administration, 
now the Office of Distribution, estab- 
lished the Industry Operations Branch 
as the focal point for making contacts 
with industry on behalf of WFA. 


This branch keeps in constant touch 
with other government officials and be- 
fore calling an Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee to Washington it clears the meet- 
ing with other branches so that the 
joint program can take up for discus- 
sion those subjects over which the com- 
mittee has advisory jurisdiction. 


The first Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee in the food field was the Canned 
Fruit and Vegetable Committee, formed 
in December, 1942. That was an over- 
all committee and served its purpose 
very well. 


As the war however, it 
was realized t more and greater 
problems had to be decided by these 
committees and that the committees 
would have to go into greater details in 
assisting and advising the government 
agencies. Consequently, the committee 
was broken down into three committees, 
namely, canned fruit, canned vegetables, 
non-seasonal. Now we are again ap- 

ting more committees and narrow- 

down the problems to be taken up 
by a group on a commodity basis. With- — 
in 80 days we expect to have the fol- 
lowing committee set-up : 


1. An over-all Canned Fruit Industry 
Advisory Committee, with the following 
commodity committees : 


2. An over-all Canned Vegetable In- 
dustry Advisory Committee, with the 
— processed commodity commit- 


Corn, Peas, Tomatoes, Snap beans, . 
Lima beans, Greens (spinach, turnip 
green, collards and other leafy green 
vegetables), Asparagus, and Kraut 
Products. 


ndustry 
Committees: Non-Seasonal Can 


Food Industry Advisory Committee, 
Canned Vegetable Baby Food Industry, 
Pickle Industry Advisory Committee, 
and Preserve Manufacturers Industry 
Advisory Committee. 


8. Miscellaneous I 


agencies to effect a workable program. 


Lee Marshall, Director of Food Dis- 
tribution, bas asked me to tell you that 


² 


lem in any particular industry are the 
men who have spent their business lives 
in that industry. Their counsel is of 
great value to the Government. When a 
Apple products, Concord grape, Proc- 
essed citrus fruit, Processed peach in- 
dustry, Tree (pears, apricots, 
was transferred to the Department of — * 7 
Agriculture it had organized approxi- : 
lene committee set-up of this type should 
enable the industry to supply the nec- 
— 
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when an industry advisory committee 
is formed, the Office of Distribution has 
an obligation to have due regard for 
the advice of that committee. If, at 
any time, it is necessary for us to go 
counter to the recommendations of an 
industry advisory committee, we feel it 
our duty to tell the committee why. We 
are appreciative of the fact that com- 
mittee members will be sacrificing their 
time and spending their money in at- 
tending committee meetings. If we dis- 
regard the recommendations of the com- 
mittees without good reason or without 
adequate explanation, we are wasting 
both the time and money of the com- 
mittee members. 


Still other committees devote their 
attention to more or less local problems 
such as marketing procedures and 
intra-market relationships. Much valu- 
able information has been developed by 
these groups which are certain to grow 
in their usefulness to themselves and 
the Government before the war emer- 
gency is over. 


Nach of the State, regional, and local 
committees is given virtually official 
status by the appointment of a govern- 
ment representative, usually from 
WFA, who acts as chairman. The 
chairmen act as invited observers and 
advisers for the Government with the 
result that the committees are not likely 
to run afoul of anti-trust regulations. 


Through the industry advisory com- 
mittees the Government has gained a 


- very clear picture of the truly remark- 


able job the food industry is doing. It 
seems to me, however, that the food 

processing industry has received en- 
tirely too little recognition by the gen- 
eral public. 


A great deal has been said in tribute 
to the American farmer, for his per- 
formance in raising food production to 
new records year after year in spite of 
all the handicaps the war has imposed 
upon him. Farmers are due this recog- 
nition for a job well done. The public 
also is well informed about the magnifi- 
cent production record of our munitions 
industries, our plane manufacturers, 
our ship builders, and all other indus- 
tries that are turning out materials of 
war. The munitions industries also de- 
serve the credit they have received. 


The food processing industry has kept 
pace with farm production and with the 
manufacture of munitions. I need not 
remind you of all the problems facing 
vou- all the shortages, conversions, 
adaptations, and other headaches you 
have experienced. I recognize them 
and I have been doing what I could to 
help relieve them. Your accomplish- 
ment in view of these handicaps is 
astonishing. 


You have had to convert your plants 
to new types of containers. You have 
had to process new types of food. 
You have had to meet the al and 
unusual specifications of t armed 
services. In spite of these and other 
difficulties, you and the other food 
manufacturers have increased your an- 


nual of food about 80 per 
cent 8 the outbreak of the war. 


America should know about this rec- 
ord, too. 

We have discussed this matter with 
some of the people in the food industry 
and in the advertising field and I be- 
eve that we have stimulated some in- 
terest among them in presenting to the 
public the important role of the food 
processing industry in wartime. I hope 
that out of these contacts will come 
substantial recognition in the form of 
institutional advertising of the fighting 
qualities of the American food proces- 
sor. Perhaps this is an idea that some 
of you might employ in your own pro- 
motion programs, 

Most of you have heard of the War 
Food Administration's achievement “A” 
award to food processing plants, which 
is a tangible form of recognition for 
outstanding accomplishment in this 
field of war production. The “A” award 
was created last fall, primarily for the 
purpose of honoring seasonal food proc- 
essors, who, at that time, were not eli- 
gible for the Army-Navy “BR”. 
the Army and Navy decided to go 
to their original policy of extending the 
Army-Navy “PB” only to those plants 
furnishing the major part of their total 
output directly to the armed forces, In 
accordance with our general under- 
standing with the Army and Navy De- 
partments, WFA had extended the 
scope of the “A” award to include all 
food processors—large and small, sen- 
sonal and year-round. Therefore, the 
achievement A“ has become the only 
form of official governmental recogni- 
tion of meritorious accomplishment in 
the fleld of food processing. Of course, 
plants which furnish the major part of 
their production directly to the armed 
— may be awarded the Army-Navy 


Any processor who is doing an out- 
standingly good job may be recom- 
mended for this award. Of course, it is 
possible that here and there we may 
overlook a plant that is eligible. For 
that reason we hope that you and the 
other organization of food processors 
will assist us by calling to our attention 
any company that deserves recognition. 

We look upon the “A” award as being 
more than a symbol. We consider it a 
badge of merit indicating a high degree 
of performance in an essential war ac- 
tivity. We expect it to stimulate pro- 


duction, to keep workers on the job, to 
keep their morale high and their en- 
thusiasm keen, WFA last week named 
83 plants to receive the “A” award— 
more will be named later. 


The food that you and your em- 
—.— are turning out is helping 
shorten the road to victory. The “ 


ment’s full recognition of that fact. I 
hope that you will keep your employees 
constantly aware of the fact that they 
are workers in a vast assembly line 
that is building the victory and the 
peace, 

Will the public, in future years, for- 
the wartime job the food processing 
ustry is performing? I think not. 

The millions of men and women in the 
armed forces will bring back memories 
of days when foods put up by the Amer- 
lenn processors were their only link 
with home, Civilians will remember 
that the ingenuity and skill of food 
processors kept them going on the best 
food in the world—American food. Our 
allies, who have been the recipients of 
millions of pounds of American proc- 
essed food, will think kindly of you. 
Your operations during this emergency 
constitute a tremendous program of 
good will. 


It is not likely that the Government 
ever again will leave the food process- 
ing industry so far outside the total 
food distribution picture. The war has 
demonstrated how much dependence 
must be placed upon you in an emer- 
gency. The coming of peace will demon- 
strate what a vital role your industry 
2 in the total job of moving food 

the farm to the consumer. 


I, for one, will be disappointed if the 
Industry Advisory Committees are 
broken up when the war is over. The 
Government needs those committees; 
you need those committees. Many serl- 
ous problems have been brought into 
sharp focus by the war—they must be 
solved eventually. The coming of the 
peace will bring up a whole host of new 
problems; they must be solved eventu- 
ally. 

The food industry and the Govern- 
ment can work together. We know that. 
The end of the war should not be the 
end of a cooperation that has paid very 
rich dividends in the way of getting a 
job done. Let's keep on working to- 
gether. 


Scope of Activities of Office of Food Distribution 


By C. W. Kuchen, Deputy Director, 
Office of Distribution, WFA 


For over two years the Government 
and the fruit and vegetable processing 
industry have worked together on an 
important part of the war food pro- 
gram. And through these combined 
efforts in these two years, a high de- 
gree of success has been obtained. Most 
canners and other food processors have 
produced to the maximum of their 


ability ander trying circumstances and 
the products they produced have con- 
tributed immensely to the war effort. 
But these two years also have produced 
some mistakes and casualties, 

was inevitable. 


The Office of Distribution of LI War 
Food Administration expect to profit 
by their experiences with this and 
other industries in helping you obtain 
the production needed for 1944. Al 
though it will not be possible to devise 


av 
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programs which will be wholly satis- 
factory to all processors, the thin 
and planning for 1944 have been 
rected to secure all-out production. To 
secure maximum quantities of canned, 
frozen, and dehydrated fruits and vege- 
tables we must have your cooperation 
and the benefit of your counsel. 


A few food ucers have com- 
mented that they think peace is near 
and that the time is here to retrench 
in food production. That would be tak- 
ing a desperate chance. No one knows 
when this war will end, or the condi- 
tions we will face when the fighting 
stops, You have just heard General 
Hardigg discuss the requirements of 
the military forces and the reason for 
their increased needs. 


On behalf of the Office of Distribu- 
tion, which has the responsibility of 
compiling the information upon which 
the supply of food is allocated for use 
by the armed forces, government agen- 
cies, U. 8. civilians, and for export, I 
want to add a little to what General 
Hardigg has said about military needs. 


Food Distribution Order 22.6 was 
signed February 11. Canners will be 
required to set aside from their 1944 
production about 70 per cent of their 
1942-48 average annual production of 
canned fruits. About 50 per cent of the 
average annual production of canned 


vegetables in 1942 and 1948 win be 


needed by the Government to supply 
the Army, Navy. Marine Corps, and 
other war agencies, with a share for 
the British armed forces fighting in 
Burma, Italy, and elsewhere. 


The set-aside percentages under FDO 
22.6 will be based upon each canner’s 
average pack of the 1942 and 1948 
calendar years, taken together. This 
base pack has been adopted to minimize 
inequities resulting from crop failure 
or a short crop in a single season. Go- 
ing into somewhat more detail, canners 
will be required to set aside from their 
1944 production a total specific and con- 
tingency quota of 75 per cent of the 
base pack of canned apples, 70 per cent 
of peaches, 70 per cent of fruit cocktail, 
70 per cent of pears, 56 per cent of lima 
beans, 31 per cent of corn, 41 per cent 
of peas, 54 per cent of tomatoes, and 
64 per cent of tomato juice. Similar 
high reservations will be required for 
other commodities. These are high 
figures——higher than some of us ex- 
pected—and they indicate the serious- 
ness of the production problem before 
us 


These needs become particularly sig- 
nificant when we recall that the base 
pack is derived from two years of 
record production—1042, the largest 
canned fruit and vegetable year in his- 
tory, and 1948. which was above the 
average of most recent seasons. Min- 
tary and other war agency require- 
ments, as they are now known, from the 
1944 pack of fruits, total about 36,000,- 
000 cases. This is greater than the total 
unnual production of fruits a few years 
ago, Government requirements for 


canned vegetables are about 92,000,000 
cases. 


Assuming that the total 1944 pack of 
canned fruits and canned vegetables 
covered by the order is equal to the 
average of the packs in 1 and 1943, 
this will leave available for distribution 
to civilians substantially smaller quan- 
tities than have been available in any 
recent years. Of the 12 fruit items, in- 
cluding ey juice, covered by 
FDO 22.6, it estimated that the 
1944-45 su for civilians will total 
about 17 jon cases (24 No. 24's) 
which may be compared with 
tion by civilians of approximately 
million cases during the 1941-42 season 
and a su of approximately 30 mil- 
lion cases during the 1943-44 season. 
The supply in the coming year, there- 
fore, would be about one-third that 
during the peak year of 1941-42 and 
slightly more than half of the available 
supply during the current season. 


It is estimated that. the 1944-45 civil- 
lan supply of 14 vegetable items, in- 
cluding tomato juice, covered by FDO 
22.6, will total approximately 104 mil- 
lion cases (24 No. 2's), assuming a total 
pack in 1944 equal to the average for 
1942 and 1948. A supply of 104 million 
cases for distribution to civilians may 
be compared with consumption of ap- 
proximately 143 million cases during 
the peak season of 1941-42 and with a 
supply of approximately 128 million 
eases for civilians during the 1943-44 
season. The projected supply for civil- 
jan distribution in the coming season, 
therefore, will be nearly 40 million cases 
less than the ntity consumed in 
1941-42 and nearly 25 million cases less 
than the supply available during the 
current season. An increase in the 
1944 pack above the average for the 
past two seasons would mean a larger 
quantity of these canned goods avail- 
able for civilian use. Likewise, if the 
pack falls below the average, civilian 
supplies will be further reduced. The 
figures on expected civilian supplies not 
only show the need for production, but 
indicate that the job of distributing 
the limited supply equitably over the 
country will be no easy one for your 
industry. 


We need to send more canned fruits 
and vegetables to our allies this year 
than we did last. They will need 2,- 
702,000 cases of canned fruits and 6,710,- 
000 cases of canned vegetables to help 
them meet their requirements this year. 


Dehydrated vegetables have played a 
particularly important part for military 
and Lend-lease use overseas. While 
total governmental requirements of de- 
hydrated vegetables for the 1944-45 
season have not been determined at this 
time, it appears from the information 
available that the over-all needs will be 
at least as much and probably greater 
than the requirements during the pres- 
ent season. 

However, there is to be emphasized 
that there will be some marked changes 
in the kind of dehydrated vegetables re- 
quired by government procurement 


ments for the current season. ea 
carry-over of stocks of this 


minor vegetable items. 


While it is not possible now to deter- 
mine the exact needs for these com- 
modities due to ever-changing condi- 
tions, steps must be taken immediately 
to assure the production of raw mate- 
rial from which to produce the required 
dehydrated vegetables. Therefore, in 
order that the dehydrators may have 
the opportunity to contract for raw 
material, the WFA is prepared to nego- 
tiate contracts for those commodities 
which will be needed to fulfill Lend- 
lease firm requirements. One of the 
important factors which will be con- 
sidered in writing War Food Adminis- 
tration contracts for the coming season 
will be cost of production performance 
of the individual dehydrators during 
the current season. First consideration 
will be given to dehydrators who have 
produced satisfactory products at prices 
which have been within competitive 
price ranges. 


Wr is attempting to move all sup- 
— of dehydrated vegetables into the 

nds of claimant agencies as rapidly 
as possible in order that there may be 
no accumulation of storage stocks. De- 
hydrated carrots are the only dehy- 
drated vegetables of which there are 
now surplus stocks in government ware- 
houses, The acceptance of dehydrated 
carrots among all agencies has been dis- 
appointing and the movement has not 
reached expectations. Every attempt 
is being made to move these stocks but 
until they are disposed of no additional 
contracts will be made to purchase this 
commodity. 


Since dehydrated vegetables are vir- 
tually without a civilian market at the 
present time, it has been particularly 
difficult to gage production to actual 
government needs, A number of dehy- 
drated vegetables, including dehydrated 
potatoes, carrots and sweet potatoes, 
have been released from government 
reservations during the past year. 
These products are now available for 
civilian distribution and we urge dehy- 
drators to explore the possibilities for 
distribution of these products in domes- 
tic channels. Dehydrators have a splen- 
did opportunity to test their products 
on the civilian market during a period 
of short supply. 


Frozen vegetable 
year will be greater, armed forces 


agencies. Again, white potatoes will 
and cabbage will be required in greater 
quantities than last year. It is ex- 
ora that only a small quantity of 
and rutabagas will be required 
‘ for Lend-lease. No Lend-lease require- 
ments have been 1 for sweet 
— therefore the Quartermaster 
rps remains the only government 
agency which is expected to purchase 
this commodity, The need for carrots 
will definitely be below the 1 
ity will — government demands 
sharply. ere is likely to be very 
— change in the requirements for 
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will require at least 50 million pounds. 
The civilian demand will be more than 
250 million pounds. More frozen fruits 
also will be needed. The demand next 
year, just as last, probably will exceed 
the supply. 


While total requirements for dried 
fruits will not be much higher next 
year than last, they will still be much 
greater than normal. Civilian require- 
ments for dried fruits next year will 
be 330,000 tons as compared with 326,- 
000 tons last year. The armed forces 
and our allies will require 304,000 tons 
of dried fruits, about 3,000 tons less 
than were required last year. 


To maintain only minimum quanti- 
ties of processed fruits and vegetables 
for civilians it will be necessary for 
the fruit and vegetable processing in- 
dustry to exert maximum effort this 

r, and you are rightfully interested 
n steps which the Office of Distribution 
will take to assist in this effort. 


During the short crop season of 1943 
fruit processors, particularly, found it 
difficult to secure adequate supplies of 
raw material because of competition 
with fresh market outlets. Because of 
apparent short supplies of processed 
foods for civilians it will be necessary 
to maintain substantial supplies of 
fresh fruits and vegetables for war 
workers and civilians generally. How- 
ever, the fresh fruit and vegetable in- 
dustry and the Government alike rec- 
ognize the necessity for meeting the 
processed food requirements so far as 
possible. To this end the Office of Dis- 
tribution, in cooperation with the Office 
of Price Administration, is now work- 
ing on ceiling prices for the major fresh 
fruits and vegetables. Ceiling prices 
already are in effect covering 10 vege- 
tables, and it is expected other fresh 
commodities will be brought under price 
cellings as rapidly as possible. Price 
ceilings may have to be supplemented 
with restrictions on shipments of cer- 
tain fresh fruits so that minimum re- 
quirements of processors can be met. 
Such restrictions, if any, of course can- 
not be determined until later. 


War Production Board Order M-81, 
controlling the use of metal containers, 
is administered by WFA. The over-all 
container situation is still tight. Some 
increases in the allocation for both tin 
and glass have been permitted, but gen- 
erally the limitations placed on the use 
of these vital materials aré likely to 
continue throughout the war and we 
need to plan accordingly. It has been 
possible to ease somewhat the restric- 
tions of this order as a contribution to 
larger production. Restrictions on cans 
for apricots, freestone peaches, mixed 
vegetables, peas and carrots, and sea- 
sonal soups have been removed, and 
increased quotas have been established 
for spinach, carrots, beets, fresh Italian 
prunes, and some other commodities. 


WFA desires, during 1044, to use the 
metal containers available to the best 
possible advantage in securing neces- 
sary production, in minimizing man- 
power requirements, and in preventing 


waste of food products. Metal for con- 
tainers is not yet plentiful, and we ask 
your cooperation in conserving this ma- 
terial. With the extremely heavy gov- 
ernment demands for canned fruits, 
steps are now being taken to make cans 
available for J of orange 
juice and bien orange and gra 
fruit juice on an unlimited basis. e 
have enough tin and glass now to pack 
all the food needed to meet essential 
requirements, but there is little likell- 
hood of adding additional items to the 
present list of food items which are 
given container quotas. If new items 
are added, then a downward revision 
may be necessary in the present tin 
and glass allocations, Most processors 
would not want such a revision, 


We cannot expect food to 
maintain high production in 1944 with- 
out adequate provision for the replace- 
ment of worn-out equipment and for 
the necessary extension of warehouses 
and cold storage facilities to handle an 
immense pack. To this end reasonable 
quantities of materials have been set 
aside to meet urgent industry needs. 
Because of material shortages it will 
not be possible to approve the construc- 
tion of a large number of wholly new 
facilities, but every effort will be made 
to make available vitally needed equip- 
ment replacements necessary to the pro- 
duction program. 

The Congress has not yet reached a 
decision with respect to subsidies. The 
processed fruit and vegetable program 
has been designed, however, to permit 
the inclusion of subsidy programs if 
subsidies are to be used. Many features 
of the canned vegetable purchase and 
sales program for the past year proved 
to be difficult administratively and un- 
satisfactory to the industry. Should a 
subsidy program for canned foods be 
used in 1044, we anticipate that pay- 
ments would be based on the finished 
product. We appreciate the industry's 
general objection to a subsidy paid to 
the canner, but a payment on the fin- 
ished product can be recognized as a 
plan to reimburse the canner for in- 
creased costs of production which he 
must pay. A plan of this kind has been 
followed with the dried fruit packers 
and they report that the scheme has 
eliminated the need for hardship ap- 
peals and has resulted in prompt pay- 
ment of claims. The details of any 
subsidy program, of course, would have 
to be shaped to meet whatever legisla- 
tive requirements may exist. 


If a canned fruit and vegetable sub- 
sidy program is used, we should like to 
have your industry advisory committee 
advise and assist in the formulation of 
the necessary contracts. The present 
canned vegetable purchase and sale pro- 
gram has been extended to March 1, 
144, for the benefit of southern canners 
who have packed tomatoes and snap 
beans after January 1. 


We have noted some hesitancy on the 
part of fruit and vegetable canners to 
undertake an all-out production pro- 
gram in 1944, fearing that the possible 


uncertainties following a sudden end- 
ing of the war might involve them in 
ruinous inventory losses. This is a ren - 
sonable concern and is so recognized in 
WFA. To minimize this risk, WFA 
plans to purchase all offerings from cer- 
tified processors of the major canned 
fruits and vegetables and dried fruits 
packed in 1944 at 90 per cent of proces- 
sors net civilian ceilings as established 
OPA. This will be equivalent to 
% per cent of the gross ceilings. This 
offer would extend to packed processed 
dried apples, apricots, pears, peaches, 
prunes, and raisins; canned peaches, 
rs and fruit cocktail; and snap 
ns, sweet corn, green peas, beets, 
tomatoes, tomato juice, tomato 
tomato paste, carrots, lima beans, a 
spinach. The support program will be 
extended only to certified processors. 
This program will therefore assure fair 
returns to both grower and processor 
and should be of great help in securing 
8 increased acreage needed during 


With respect to commodities which 
may be flat priced by grade, the offer 
will apply without adjustment. Appro- 

te adjustments to area averages and 

grade differentials applicable to 
formula priced items would be an- 
nounced by the Office of Distribution as 
OPA ceilings are issued. Special styles 
and fancy packs would be purchased 
at the price levels of ordinary commer- 
cial packs. 


The offer to support the price of these 
foods will extend throughout 

a normal marketing season for each 
product, Packers may be required to 
store these commodities at their ex- 
pense until 30 days after the expiration 
date of the offer in the event the Office 
of Distribution does not have immedi- 
ate use for the products. The offer to 


vegetable commodities, will apply both 
to civilian production and to quantities 
set aside for delivery to 

agencies. 


While no support prices will be des- 
ignated for vegetables grown for fresh 
market consumption, WFA will con- 
tinue to extend every possible assist- 
ance to fresh vegetable growers. The 
government will continue to encourage 
the orderly marketing of fresh 
tables through normal trade chan 5 
assist growers in diverting surplus 
fresh vegetables into processing chan- 
nels; and make purchases for govern- 
ment distribution when necessary to 
move surplus commodities to prevent 
the waste of food, The extent of any 
assistance which may be given in sup- 
porting prices under such a plan, how- 
ever, is subject to Congressional action 
and the funds provided by Congress for 
carrying it out. What I have just said 
applies to the processed products 
named. Support prices to growers are 
being discussed elsewhere at this meet- 


Some processors have requested in- 
formation as to the size and future dis- 
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5 of ernment-owned foods. 
ile the of Distribution is not 
in a position to discuss over-all govern- 
ment holdings, we can say that the 
row of government agencies is to buy 
‘ood only when a definite requirement 
for this food is known to the a § 
There have been some adjustments 
government holdings during the past 
r due to changing requirements 
t on by the war, but little change 
is expected this year. 

Last year about 2% million cases 
were re-sold from government stocks 
for civilian use, but out of 761,080 cases 
of ennned fruit and fruit juices and 
7,331,062 cases of canned vegetables 
now owned by the Office of Distribution 
we can say that all of these stocks have 
been earmarked for some war need and 
it is not expected that any of them will 
be offered for sale in civilian channels. 

Processors frequently inquire as to 
what policy WFA will follow in dispos- 
ing of any stocks of surplus processed 
fruits and vegetables it may have to 
acquire, In a program which compre- 
hends the purchase and distribution of 
over 100,000,000 casea of canned fruits 
and vegetables and large quantities of 
dried fruits and dehydrated products, 
it is not possible for the government 
buying agencies exactly to balance pur- 
chases and requirements. Shifting mili- 
tary operations often affect require- 
ments after procurement has been com- 
pleted, occasionally leaving balances of 
unneeded stocks in government hands. 

With a real civilian need for these 
products, it has been the policy. to make 
them available for civilian use when- 


We come before the fruit and vege- 
table processing industry with a sincere 
sense of appreciation of its effort to 
help win the war. Your production in 
1948 stands as a splendid record in this 
respect. This has been accomplished 
in the face of adverse weather condi- 
tions and some actual crop failures. 
Accerding to early estimates, the food 
processing industry in 1943 produced 
nearly 85,000,000 cases of canned peas 
as compared with 36,000,000 cases in 
1942. This industry produced nearly 
11,000,000 cases of canned cling 
in 1948—only about 2,000, cases 
less than the 13,000,000 cases produced 
in 1942, Best estimates indicate that 
the dried fruit industry turned out a 
record production of 341,600 tons of 
packed raisins as compared with 231,000 
tons in 1942, The infant dehydration 
industry will have produced, by June 
30, nearly 170 million pounds—almost 
enough to meet the immense war 
requirements, This dehydration pro- 
duction has been accomplished through 
— patriotic private investment, and 
risk, in a war production program. 


prunes, 1% million cases of canned 


quirements, we plan to continue the 
same policy. Such stocks would be 
offered first to the processor from whom 
they were bought originally. If he did 
not want them, they would be offered 
to processors of the same or a like com- 
If such processors did not 
want them, they would be offered to 
the distributing trade generally. This 
is the practice we have been following 
and expect to follow for the 1944 pack. 
We are not in a position now to com- 
ment in a way that would be of any 
value to you on what policies and 
cedures may be worked out for ha 
post-war inventories. 


With the information that has been 


This war is not over. Regardless of 
the difficulties we have encountered 
thus far and the uncertainties that lie 
ahead, we must not relax now. We in 
WFA are sure we can count on your 
full cooperation to that end, and, on our 
part, we shall use every means available 
to us to assist you. 


prese industry has supplied 
the armed forces and civilians with 
adequate quantities of bread spreads, 
although it has been necessary to turn 
to less desirable fruits to secure this 
production. It is estimated that pre- 
servers produced about 625,000,000 


uction of about 450,000,000 pounds. 
frozen foods industry in 1943 pro- 
duced an estimated 450 million pounds 
of frozen fruits and vegetables as com- 
1 402 million pounds in 1942, 
vegetables have filled an im- 
portant need in the military supply 
m, and the large production of 
fruits and vegetables have been 

a welcome addition to civilian supply 
in a period of shortage of canned prod- 


ceive a reasonable supply of processed 
foods. 


formation at this time, the 
a — list of canned fruit and 
vegeta reservation percentages 

plied to each canner’s average yA 
1942 and 1948. The reservation per- 
centages given are the total specific and 
contingency reserves, In each instance 
the contingency reserve is about 10 


per 
cent of the set-aside quantity. 
Contin- 
Specifie geney Total 
reserve reserve reserve 
68 7 75 
68 7 76 
Blueberries........... 68 7 75 
Red sour pitted cherries 68 7 75 
an 42 4 40 
Fruit cocktail... 63 7 70 
Peaches...... Nee 63 7 70 
Pears........ & 7 70 
Pineapple............ 63 7 70 
Pineapple juice. . 7 72 
Asparagus............ 48 5 53 
Lima beans........... 61 5 56 
Snap beans........... 49 5 
ere. 53 5 58 
143 7 150 
28 3 31 
37 41 
Pumpkin............. 37 4 41 
Spina d.. “4 4 48 
Tomatoes. 49 6 
Tomato cateup....... 51 8 56 
Tomato juice......... 58 6 4 
Tomato puree........ 25 3 28 
Tomato paste......... 23 3 26 
In addition to 


You will be advised later with respect 
to grower support prices for vegetables 
for processing. Designated grower 
prices for fruit will be maintained sub- 
stantially at levels of 1943, with pos- 
sible minor adjustments to secure 
equity between varieties and areas of 


vance of the processing season to permit 
adequate planning on your part. It is 
the intention of WFA to announce 
grower prices for berries by March 1. 


Frozen and sulphured berries are 
particularly important to the process- 


order is now contemplated in order to 
obtain these supplies. However, the 
Office of Distribution, in cooperation 
with OPA, will plan to maintain rea- 


{ 
f 


éver it can be done without seriously 
disturbing the marketing of supplies in 
the hands of the industry. During the 
— two years the government has 
‘ound it necessary to return to civilian 
channels about 900,000 cases of canned 
+ tomatoes, 200,000 cases of canned 
grapefruit juice, and small quantities 
of canned apples and citrus concen- 
trates. Should it develop that pur- 
chases from the 1044 pack exceed re- 
given you this morning, I believe you 
will agree that now is not the time to 
consider curtailing production. This is 
a year to strive for full production. 
in the set-aside order, the Government 
will need about 4,000,000 cases of 
sauerkraut. 
Food Processing in Wartime 
By John E. Dodds, Chief, Processed 
Marketing Division, Fruit and 
Vegetable Branch, WFA 
production. Every effort will be made 
to announce exact prices well in ad- 
pounds of these spreads in 1943—a 
tremendous increase over the normal 
ing industry in the production of fruit 
spreads for military use. The Office of 
Distribution has been asked to obtain 
large quantities of sulphured berries 
for use as a fruit base in the overseas 
production of spreads. Because of ad- 
ministrative difficulties, no diversion 
vets, 
Government requlrements from the 
1944 pack will necessitate an im- 
mensely expanded production if war sonably comparable price structures to 
workers and other civilians are to re- permit freezers to get a fair supply 
— 
To obtain necessary utilization of 4 
The set-aside order, FDO 22.6, has frozen berries, it may become necessary, 
just been issued and has not yet re- through an appropriate order, to ask 
ceived wide circulation in the press. freezers to pack a proportion of their f 
In order that you may have this in- production in bulk containers to be set 
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Food Distribution Order 69, 
ing the use of fruits for alcoholic pur- 
poses, or an adaptation of it, will be 
continued in 1944 to channelize fruit 


in nonfood channels. 


Other diversion orders may become 
necessary during the 1944 season in 
order that adequate fruits and vege- 
tables for processing will be available. 
However, it is the intention of the 
Office of Distribution to avoid, wherever 
possible, the issuance of arbitrary or- 
ders under the War Powers Act. We 
are particularly reluctant to issue or- 
ders placing mandatory responsibilities 
upon large numbers of growers; conse- 
quentiy, we will avoid orders of this 
nature, wherever possible. Further- 
more, we will promptly withdraw and 
cancel orders which no longer serve a 
necessary purpose, 


We are convinced that many of the 
apparent violations of food orders in 
1 occurred through a lack of under- 
standing on the part of persons gov- 
erned by these regulations. In 1944 the 
Office of Distribution plans to extend 
its order information activities to in- 
form growers and industry representa- 
tives of the intent and purposes of dis- 
tribution orders prior to or at the time 
of their issuance. This may bring about 
a better understanding between Govern- 
ment and industry and result in more 
effective order administration. 


FDO 16, governing the set-aside of 
dried fruits, will doubtless be continued 
in 1944 as it now is, or in modified form, 
depending upon the extent of govern- 
ment requirements. We are pleased to 
advise the dried fruit packers that 
their holdings of dried peaches at the 
present time exceed government re- 
quirements by 3,200 tons and that this 
quantity has been released for immedi- 
ate distribution. We anticipate that 
approximately 4,000 tons of dried apples 
will also be released immediately for 
civilian use. These releases are made 
in line with the Office of Distribution 
A to avold holding food products 

packers’ hands after war needs are 
fulfilled. Since some dried fruit pack- 
ers have undelivered dried peaches and 
apples in their warehouses which are 
allocated to government agencies, the 
releases are made subject to the condi- 
tion that each packer shall retain ade- 
quate quantities of fruit, meeting the 
requirements of Federal specifications, 
to fulfill government commitments. 

Some growers have expressed a fear 
that processors will not be in position 
to handle their entire production of 
fruits and vegetables in the 1044 sea- 
son. This concern seems particularly 
prevalent among fruit growers whose 
crops are highly perishable and who 

are dependent upon processors for a 
— part of their output. In request - 
ing the Government to provide fresh 
market ceilings and diversion devices to 
divert fruits and vegetables into pro- 


the growers’ production. For that 
reason, the Office of Distribution, in 
cooperation with food processors, ex- 
pects to be prepared with plans to 
divert surplus fruits and vegetables to 
other outlets or alternative types of 
processing. 

During the past year fresh market 
producers have encountered several 
acute local surpluses. About 15,000 tons 
of carrots produced in southern Call- 
fornia were diverted for dehydration 
to prevent food spoilage. About 15,000 
tons of California pears were utilized 
by Pacific Northwest canners under a 
1. to minimize the loss of pears 
n California, Quantities of Northwest 
cabbage and Pennsylvania spinach also 
were diverted for processed use, Situa- 
tions of this nature will develop again 
in 1944 and we look forward to the best 
effort of the processors in handling these 
situations. On our part we will do our 
best to develop diversion programs to 
meet these conditions. 


The Office of Distribution is occa- 
sionally called upon to furnish our 
allies with commodities of an unusual 
nature or products which are not per- 
mitted for domestic distribution. We 
have substantial Lend-lease require- 
ments for canned Irish potatoes. Inso- 
far as possible, we desire to have these 
commodities produced in off-season 
periods to assist food processors in re- 
taining key personnel and maintaining 
continuity of operation. 


Mr. Kitchen has told you of the offer 
of the Office of Distribution to purchase 
major processed fruits and vegetables 
at 90 per cent of ceiling price. A little 
further detail concerning this offer 
may be of interest to you. In cases of 
commodities which are formula-priced 
by the Office of Price Administration, 
the Office of Distribution will base its 
offer to purchase on area averages of 
formula prices. For concerns whose 
individual price is below the area 
average, the offer will probably apply to 
the individual ceiling price. Such com- 
modities as No. 1-size lima beans, shoe- 
string snap beans, asparagus-style snap 
beans, very small whole beets, No. 1 
sieve peas, and other high-priced or 
special packs will — robably not be sup- 
ported at the full 90 per cent of ceiling 
price, but will be supported at 90 per 
cent of the price of common commercial 
size or styles of the same grade. The 90 
per cent of ceiling support will cover 
the processor’s entire pack, including 
both that portion of the pack available 
to civilians and the portion set aside 
for government agencies. Prices will 
be increased for export containers if 
these are needed by the Office of Dis- 
tribution, 


In extending this offer over the entire 
production, the program will substi- 
tute for the request of many canners 

Government 


for firm contracts covering 
set-aside foods. 

In determin the commodities to 
be covered by processor's 


program, the Office of Distribution con- 
sidered both the size of packs and their 
importance with respect to over-all sup- 
plies, as well as the importance of the 
products to war agencies. Additional 
commodities may be added to the sup- 
program as conditions warrant. 
n basing the offer to purchase on the 
civilian ceiling, rather than on the 
Government ceiling, it is contemplated 
that any subsidies which may be per- 
mitted will have been paid by the time 
the processor offers material under the 
support program. 

During the 1948 season we had some 
complaints from canners that payments 
for Lend-lease purchases were slow and 
that shipping instructions were not 
promptly issued. Lend-lease procure- 
ment for the 1944 season will again be 
handled through the Quartermaster 
Corps staff, but steps will be taken to 
expedite the transfer of contracts to the 
Office of Distribution so that payment 
can be made within a reasonable period 
of time. Contracts with canners call 
for a period of storage, and it is not 
always possible to justify the move- 
ment of Lend-lease supplies to public 
warehouses prior to the expiration of 
the contract storage period. These 
products will be moved from p 
warehouses as rapidly as possible, how- 
ever, and special consideration will be 
given to early shipment of processor 
holdings which are delaying production 
schedules. 


You may be interested in a report 
concerning the handling of the canned 
vegetable purchase and sale program 
during the past year. On February 1 
we had handled and authorized pay- 
ment of 1,916 preliminary claims at an 
expenditure $17,851,000. About 125 
claims are being held for further infor- 
mation from processors. Applications 
for final settlement of subsidy claims 
are now in your hands, and we have 
received about 100 of these claims. 
The expenditure in final settlements 
may be relatively small since most 
processors have received substantial 
preliminary settlements. 


on payment of transportation costs 
from viners or major assembly points 

to plants under the 1948 subsidy pro- 
gram is in the nature of unfinished 
business. The Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration has agreed to increase its pur- 
chase prices for snap beans, tomatoes, 
and green peas in order to reimburse 
processors for the cost of transporting 
these vegetables from approved nssem - 
bly points to their plants. These in- 
creases in purchase prices will be ap- 
plicable only t to certified processors who 
have accepted the Purchase and Sale 
Offer, and to the tonnages of the vege- 
tables packed for civilian consumption. 
No provision has been made for increas- 
ing the price of sweet corn as it is not 
customarily handled through assembly 
points. The payment for transporta- 
tion of snap beans, tomatoes, and green 
peas will be subject to the conditions 
that approved assembly points will in- 
clude only pea viners and market places, 
receiving stations, or assembly points 


4 aside for preserve manufacture and cessing, the food processing industry 
1 other essential uses. assumes a measure of responsibility for 
j 
4 5 suitable for food purposes to these uses 
a and to prevent the use of sound fruit 
2 
a 
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to which a substantial number of grow- 
ers customarily deliver the vegetable. 
No allowance will be made for the cost 
of transportation from one to another 
of the processor’s plants, from points of 
roadside pick-up to the processor's plant 
or assembly point, or in the case of 
green peas, from the field to the viner. 


Any increase in the purchase price of 
a vegetable to cover transportation will 
be based on the smallest of the follow- 
ing allowances for the cost of transport- 
ing the vegetable from approved as- 
sembly points to the processor's plants: 

1. The actual cost per ton paid by 
the processor for transportation, 


2. The cost per ton of transporting 
vegetables hauled in the processor's 
own trucks as certified by the processor. 


Allowances for transportation will 
not be made in excess of a mileage 
schedule which will be a part of the 
announcement. The maximum trans- 
portation allowance will be $3 per ton 
for tomatoes, $5 per ton for green peas, 
and $10 per ton for snap beans. An of- 


in 1948. The year-round production of 
this industry precludes possibility 
of announcing all details of a program 
on any one date. But it is the sincere 
intention of the Office of Distribution 
to go forward with you, in close co- 
operation, to a banner year of proc- 
essed food production in 1944. 


Raw Product Prices, Goals, and Certification 
Program for Fruit and Vegetable Processing 


By Phillip F. Aylesworth, Office of 
Production, WFA 

You have been given information on 
government requirements. You see that 
the need is great for non-civilian uses, 
You also know some of the results of 
increased civilian demand for certain 
commodities. 

In developing production programs 
for fruits and vegetables, we 
started at the point of requirements. 
The method by which production goals 
were determined was an interesting 
process, I think you might like to hear 
about it. Food requirements were first 
determined for U. 8. civilians, the mili- 
tary service, Lend-lease, friendly na- 
tions, and the liberated peoples. The 
information on productive capacity of 
the agricultural plant taken from the 
annual farm production capacity study 
made by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Beonomics, State colleges, and other 
agencies of the U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture was then used along with 
these requirements in developing a pro- 
duction pattern. The supply of farm 
facilities was carefully considered. A 
determination was made of the amount 
and kind of new machinery which 
would be available in 1044, as well as 
machinery repair parts, commercial 
fertilizers, truck and repair parts to 
maintain farm transportation. The out- 
look for farm labor and for commodity 
returns was studied. Information on 
processing facilities available, supply 
of tin and other factors affecting pro- 
duction from processing plants was fur- 
nished from the work being carried on 
by the Office of Distribution. 

All of these reports were carefully 
weighed and committees of commodity 
specialists of USDA prepared suggested 
State and national production goals. 
Each of the States then called a “goals 
meeting” where these factual reports 
were presented by representatives of 
USDA to farmers and State and local 
agriculture officials. State goals were 


then determined and in some instances 
divided into county, community, and in- 
dividual farm goals. 

This information on what acreage 
growers estimate they can undertake is 
of course only the first step in a fruit 
and vegetable processing program. It 
is necessary to develop a program with 
processors recognizing processing ca- 
pacity and location of processing crops, 
and see that it is possible and profitable 
to meet the program developed. 

Goals were established for fruit and 
for both fresh and processing vege- 
tables from the commercial truck crop 
acreage. Requirements for processing 
vegetables from the commercial truck 
crop acreage to meet civilian and non- 
civilian needs call for a production of 
nearly seven million tons. Compare 
this with the production of slightly less 
than five million tons this past year and 
the 8% million tons for the 10-year 
period 1982-41, and you see that it rep- 
resents a very heavy demand. At aver- 
age yields 2% million acres would be 
required, which would be an increase of 
40 per cent over 1942 acreage and 20 
per cent over the 1948 acreage if all the 
increase were obtained from the com- 
mercial truck crop acreage. Increa 
production from market gardens a 
from farm and non-farm gardens would 
reduce the amount needed from the 
commercial acreage. The production 
capacity studies indicated that in- 
creases must be considerably below this 
figure. The sum of the goals for proc- 
essing vegetables established by ~~ 
is 2,204,000 acres or 106 per cent of the 
1948 acreage. 

The substitutability of the different 
processing crops lessens the need for 
setting goals on individual processi 
crops. Individual goals were — 
on only the four major processing crops. 
Shifts in requirements and in civilian 
demand since the suggested goals were 
discussed in State meetings indicate 


be desirable : Tomatoes 
maintain the same as 1 


84 


cent increase over 1948. 


In fruit production emphasis in 
goals is in terms of proper 
utilization. Attainment of the goals 


canning 2.1 million tons and ofher proc- 
essing of 1.8 million tons. This is 
slightly below the aggregate processed 
during the past two years but 30 per 
cent over the volume processed for the 
5-year period 1937 to 1941. Prices of 
fresh and processed fruits are related 
more closely than vegetable prices for 
fresh and processed beca 
cases 


program for 


You are primarily interested in prices 
for processing vegetables at this time. 
The price support program for process- 
ing vegetables is subject to action of 
Congress as stated in the January 26 
amendment on support prices by USDA. 
In developing these prices, the follow- 
ing factors were considered: 


1, The general level and relationshi 
of prices between areas, This aden 
analyzing these prices in terms of long 
range price period averages and in 
terms of cost of production. Essentially 
it means securing evidence as to the 
2 needed to get the desired produc- 


2. Under ceiling price conditions it is 
also necessary to consider: 


a. The point of application 
support price, 


b. The breakdown of prices by grade, 
variety, ete., by 


ce. The and factors 


this year. Following are the a 
prices for the United States: Te 


Green pea prices will average $83.50 
per ton. About $1 of this increase is 
accounted for by inclusion of the money 
value of services rendered by the can- 
ner, in addition to the price paid in 
order to arrive at the gross return to 
the grower. The adjustment to arrive 
at a gross return figure was made in 
the prices for Indiana, Kansas, Mis- 
sourl, Oklahoma, Montana, Idaho, 
Utah, Arkansas and Texas. The other 

cost 


crease is applied to all States. 


Tomato prices will average $25.25, or 
an average of $1 per ton above 1948 
prices. This adjustment is believed nec- 
essary to maintain the production of 
tomatoes. The principal adjustment is 
in the area of the country which had a 
$22 support price. This price now be- 
comes per ton. There is no increase 
in California or in the $27 area of Vir- 


— — 
＋ these = — will require drying 2.2 million tons, 
few days. 
This vast processing industry—can- 
ners, freezers, preservers, dehydrators, 
and others—achieved a splendid record 
Therefore, goals for fruit for processing 
is largely a matter of insuring sup- 
plies for the different outlets. Mr. Dodd 
has given you information on our time 
tor a processing 
— 
There are a few changes in support 
prices for processing vegetables for 
of pea seed and other costs. This in- 
the following breakdown of goals for i 
the four major processing crops would 
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la, West Virginia, western Maryland 
2 southern Pennsylvania. The bal- 
ance of the country has a $1 increase 
over 1943 prices. 

There is no change in the snap bean 
prices except to make the Arkansas 
area the same as the surrounding ter- 
ritory, and to extend the pole bean 
price to other western States. Minor 
changes in grade breakdowns are made. 
The U. 8. average price for 1044 is $91 
per ton, the same as for 1943. 

There is no change in the sweet corn 

ces from the 1948 average price of 

8 per ton. 


The grade breakdown prices, with 
d'fferentials for degree of maturity, 
for lima beans are still under consid- 
eration. It is calculated that the U. 8. 
average price will be around.$5 higher 
than last year. 


There is no change in the beet prices, 
which averaged $20 last year. The 
carrot price is reduced from $22 to 
$20 for Washington, Oregon, ard Call- 
fornia to correspond to the adjoining 
areas, with no change elsewhere. 

The price of cabbage for sauerkraut 
is to remain at $12, the same as 1043. 
No change in spinach prices from last 
year is contemplated, unless adjust- 
ments are needed between areas. 

These prices represent the following 
percentages of the five year average, 
1986-40, and of 1942: 


1086-40 1042 
130 
205 121 
156 1297 
rr 170 136 
146 182 
} (no data available) 


Prices to growers will be supported 
by the War Food Administration 
through price supporting contracts, by 
canners who are certified by the State 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, as agreeing to contract with pro- 
ducers for at least the specific levels 
for the raw products and by acceptance 
of all offers of such processors to sell 
specified products to the administra. 
tion. Growers support prices will be 
broken down by variety and grades 
wherever possible. This is necessary 
in order that proper recognition of the 
prices paid for the raw material may 
he reflected in the ceiling price of the 
finished product. 


Not all of the details of the price snp 
pert and certification programs have 
been developed. This program can be 
completed when decisions are made on 
(1) Whether raw material prices will 
be reflected in ceiling or whether u pay 
ment will be made for a certain portion 
not reflected in ceiling prices. (2) Con- 
tinuance of the Purchase ard Resale 
Program; and (3) Whether OPA ceil- 
ings will be on a flat price basis or on a 
formula or some other differential pric. 
ing basis. 


Following are some of the major 
points of the certification program : 


1. Support prices will apply only to 
production of acreage contracted with 
certified processors. 


2. Grade and variety prices will be 
comparable to common practices and 
uniform insofar as uniform conditions 
of growing and packing exist. 

8. Support prices will apply to the 
vegetables delivered to the processors’ 
plants or assembly point or roadside in 
California, whichever has been cus- 
tomarily used by a processor or by 
growers. 

4. No support prices will apply to the 
production of uncontracted acreage. 


. The program will apply only to 
certified processors. 

6. It will be necessary to provide for 
the transportation cost from assembly 
points to the plant to arrive at the cost 
of the raw material to the canner. An 
item for transportation which will rep- 
resent the average cost for getting the 
raw material from roadside, vinery or 
assembly point to the plant could be 
calculated by the OPA along with the 
determination of manufacturing costs 
and established on an area basis for 
items flat priced. Under a formula 
system of pricing, it is presumed that 
the historical base price would permit 
the processor to continue operations on 
the same basis as in the past. Of course, 
it conceivably would not permit him to 
extend into more distant areas, 


7. The grower to take advantage of 
support prices must contract with a cer- 
tified processor. No provision is made 
for obtaining support prices in any 
other manner and no obligation is made 
to support prices for uncontracted prod- 
ucts at any level even though processors 
will be encouraged to use all vegetables 
grown insofar as processing capacity 
and other factors permit. 

8. Processors will be encouraged to 
obtain contracts with growers and com- 
plete other requirements as a basis for 
certification. Tangible evidence of either 
adequate tonnage contracted to operate 
the plant at substantially its capacity 
or evidence of having offered an accept- 
able written contract to individual 
growers must be presented to State 
AAA Committees. 

9. Processors will be certified who 
contract with growers at support prices 
based on either the fleld run or grade 
breakdown basis. 


10. Uncontracted tonnage will not be 


supported and the maximum designated | 


for calculating ceilings will be 

r by at least the amount of differ- 

ence between f.o.b. plant prices and 
t. Ah. customary delivery point. 

11. A fresh market salvage program 
is being considered for defined areas 
based upon the conditions of open mar- 
ket purchase but with a transportation 
allowance. 


12. Any purchase and resale 
only to certified processors. 


Text of Address by Col. Francis V. Keesling, Jr. 


Chief of Liaison and Legislative Officer, 
Selective Service System 


During this part of your meeting, you 
are interested in one thing: How to 
have sufficient manpower to take care 
of this year's pack. 


Fay Hunter will talk to you about 
the procurement of men and women to 
handle your seasonal requirements and 
to fill not only existing vacancies but 
any future vacancies that may occur 
from many different causes, one of 
which, of course, is Selective Service 
inductions and withdrawals. Colonel 
Bruton also will give you some further 
light on that subject. I shall endeavor 
to tell you of the procedure affecting ir- 
replaceable key men insofar as Selec- 
tive Service is concerned. 


Although you individually, your Asso- 
ciation and your special manpower 
committee have been faced with quite 
rough roads, you have somehow or 
other managed to overcome the ob- 
stacles by your own initiative and 
ingenuity. It was my pleasure to have 
been present at the birth of your Man- 
power Committee in Chicago in 1942 
and to have worked with that Commit- 
tee and with individual members of 
that Committee on various occasions 
since then as well as with representa- 
tives of the staff of your Association. 


I am informed that ons made 
at the Chicago meeting in 1942, that 
establish a working relationship 
ween your State Associations and 
our State headquarters on a basis com- 
parable to that which has existed be- 
tween your National Association and 
our National headquarters, have been 
followed. I understand that favorable 
results have accrued where satisfactory 
relationships have been established. 


The maintenance of such liaison is 
one of the important factors in assur- 
ing proper classification policies. 


Selective Service has been blamed for 
many things. It has been the conve- 
nient whipping boy for situations occa- 
sioned by the shortcomings of others. 
This has been most unfortunate, be- 
cause proper remedies could not be 
prescribed so long as the blame was 
misplaced. However, in the course of 


Bailey-Clark bill, we decided the time 
had come to present the facts. That 
was done when figures were presented 
showing total separations of workers 
from industry with a complete break- 
down of the causes therefor. Separa- 
tions resulting from Selective Service 
inductions represent a very small frac- 
tion thereof. 


Since those hearings and proceed- 


— 
2 
5 the hearings and proceedings with 
; respect to S. 768, the so-called Wheeler- 
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ings, the atmosphere has been further 
clarified, and just recently in the course 
of the hearings on the Austin-Wads- 
worth bill high officials of the War De- 
partment have verified the fact that 
turnover and separations for reasons 
other than Selective Service withdraw- 
als have been mainly responsible for 
the manpower situation when coupled 
with hoarding, wages, lack of utiliza- 
tion, failure to upgrade, improper hous- 
ing, transportation and other related 
matters. 


As a further example of this, a recent 
study made by the Office of Defense 
Transportation with respect to man- 
power problems in the field of trans- 
portation sets forth the following: 


“Despite the in uacy of existing 
data concerning railroad manpower 
shortages, it can N said that the prin- 
cipal manpower problems of the rail- 
roads are: (1) excessive turnover, in 
which the largest element is voluntary 
quits, not Selective Service withdraw- 
als; (2) excessive hours of work in 
many branches of service, particularly 
in train and engine service, both road 
and 11 ; and (3) certain shortages in 

experienced nel, which are 
— important to safe and effi- 
cient railroad operation. Methods of 
reducing current turnover rates would 
undoubtedly constitute the single most 
effective attack on railroad labor short- 
ages.” 

T refer to this, because I don't want 
you to think that Selective Service can 
cure or can be expected to cure all of 
your allments with to man- 
power. Such a conception is entirely 
wishful thinking, as I have told you 
before in the course of past meetings. 
On the other hand, as Selective Service 
is involved to some extent, we must not 

re the problems which are occa- 
by its operations. 


Now that we have the situation down 
to the proper perspective, let's further 
analyze it. While you are primarily 
concerned about manpower for food 
— and your own individual 

nesses, we are concerned with the 
deferment and classification of great 
numbers of men working for large num- 
bers of businesses, In our last report 
to Congress submitted January 14, last, 
we listed 828,000 men in Class II-A 
and 1,907,000 men in Class II-B, which 
for the most part were industrial defer- 
ments. In addition to those we listed 
742,000 men in Glass II-C and 880,000 
men in Class III-O, which were farm 
deferments, There were at that time 
still 3,684,000 men in Class III-A, many 
of whom upon reclassification from 
Glass III- A. 3 is proceeding Th 

ily will be added to Classes II 

and III-O. 

It is our job as you know to with- 
draw as many of the men from those 
classifications as possible for the armed 
forces without disrupting essential war 
production and war supporting activi- 
tles, including, of course, food process- 
ing. In doing this we are laying partic- 
ular stress upon both fathers and non- 


pressed ourselves as looking favorably 
upon liberal occupational deferments 
for fathers. This latter policy and 
fact should be of interest to all of you. 


Under the tightening condition of 
the manpower situation, it has become 
necessary for us to reappraise our de- 
ferments in the light of present circum- 
stances. In doing so in addition to 
analyzing those who are in Classes 
II-A and II-B, the industrially r 
we must not overlook the 1,622, 
who are in Class II-O and III-O, 
ticularly those who are in Class II-C 
without dependents and the non-fathers 
who are in Class III-C. Of the approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 nen-fathers in Class 
II-C and III-C deferred by reason of 
farming as of January 1, 1944, it is 
estimated that 400,000 of those non- 
fathers were — 22 years of age. 

In our o Congress submitted 
on January 14, 1044 we had the follow- 
ing to say on this subject: 


“This occupational deferment restric- 
tion with respect to men between 18 
and 22 could not be applied to Class 
II-C and Class III-O registrants de- 
ferred by reason of engaging in farm- 
ing, because of the specific wording of 
the Tydings Amendment, section 5 (k) 
of the Seleetive Service Act. However, 
as already indicated, local boards are 
closely scrutinizing the causes of regis- 
trants deferred by reason of farming 
inasmuch as the Tydings Amendment 
gives to the local boards broad author- 
ity with respect to them. In this con- 
nection, if the local board upon review- 
ing any such case finds that the regis- 
trant is not (1) necessary to, or (2) 
regularly engaged in an agricultural 
activity essential to the war effort, 
or (3) is not irreplaceable in fact, it 
is charged under the Tydings Amend- 
ment with the responsibility of remov- 
ing the deferment from such registrant, 
and indications are, as set forth in Ex- 
hibit F that local boards are doing 

that, although some guidance from 
ational Headquarters may be re- 
quired.” 


At the 11 of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the National Canners Asso- 
clation and of the Secretaries of the 
State canners associations almost a 
year ago, I observed that during the 
four months follewing the Chicago 
meeting of 1942 public opinion, like the 
pendulum, had changed direction, and 
that food production had come to be 
considered in an entirely different 
light by the public. At that time I 
warned against letting the pendulum 
swing too far. In my opinion two 
factors caused this change in public 
opinion. First and foremost, the public 
suddenly became aware of the danger 
of a food shortage ; and second, insofar 
as agricultural activities and occupa- 


that the pendulum 
r in this direction 
ny deferments have 

anted to farm workers, 

1 boards must reappraise the situa- 
tion and comb over these occupational 
deferments, applying the test of = 
one Amendment in the light of 

present circumstances, namely, 
3 the farm registrant is in fact 
necessary to the farm, regularly en- 
gaged in farming, and is in fact irre- 
placeable. This must be done, of 
course, not only to insure justice being 
done to activities other than farming, 
but also so that we can obtain the best 
material for the armed forces while 
at the same time cutting down to that 
extent the number of pre-Pearl Harbor 
fathers that would otherwise have to 
be inducted In addition to those two 
reasons we must be just and fair so 
that there be no discrimination a 
registrants and so that morale 
registrants and their families will be 
maintained at a high level. 


However, in appraising our defer- 
ment situation, we recognize full well 
our dual responsibility, which involves 
not only the procurement of man- 
power for the armed forces, but also 
the retention of essential men in in- 
dustry and agriculture essential to the 
war effort so long as they are in fact 
irreplaceable. 

However, the pressure is now upon 
us, and you and others engaged in 
war production or activities In sup- 
port of war production must, with the 
assistance of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, War Food Administration, 
and other agencies of the government, 
concentrate on the manpower problems 
which are not caused by Selective Serv- 
ice. Any headway whatsoever in that 
direction in connection with those p 
— will materially ease your situa- 

on. 


Also, although we in Selective Serv. 
ice have stated that deferments should 
be granted to workers in essential 
industries until they can in fact be 
replaced, you, Colonel Bruton, Fay 
Hunter, and other representatives of 
industry and government must also 
concentrate on securing as many re- 
placements as possible, as soon as pos- 
sible, so that the physically qualified 
men between 18 and 38 years of age 
who are now deferred, particularly the 
non-fathers, can be released to us for 
service at the earliest possible moment. 
Once again, this could be done if any 
progress is made in solving the other 
manpower blems due to causes 
other than Selective Service. 

From my past relationships and con- 
ferences with you and representatives 
of your industries, I recognize that you 
are primarily concerned with a rela- 
tively small number of key men whom 

must have as a nucleus in order to 
le the unskilled seasonal work- 
ers during the season's pehk. It is my 
definite impression that you have long 
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fathers under 22 years of age and are shifting of farm workers from the 
also looking very closely at the non- farms to other jobs. 
tions were concerned, the Tydings ; 
Amendment had considerable effect, 

not only in but also 
in cutting down turnover and the 
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since resigned yourselves to seek de- 
ferments for only this nucleus of key 
men and have relied not upon Selective 
Service but rather upon your own in- 
tiative and ingenuity, together with 
help from the War Manpower Commis- 
sion and the War Food Administration 
and other sources in order to obtain 
the unskilled seasonal workers. 


I have been informed of the tre- 
mendous difficulties with which you 
were faced during the last season in 
your efforts to obtain sufficient num- 
bers of unskilled seasonal workers. 
Some of the stories I have heard are 
almost fantastic. I have examined in 
detall the daily personnel sheets for 
one of your canneries, which clearly 
reveals the difficulties that were en- 
countered. 


Selective Service, as you know, does 
not have the responsibility for or juris- 
diction over the procurement of agri- 
cultural or industrial manpower. That 
responsibility has been placed else- 
where in other government agencies. 
In this instance the responsibility has 
been placed in WMC and WFA repre- 
sented at this meeting by Fay Hunter 
and Colonel Bruton. 


With respect to the nucleus of key 
men, if you have a man who is in 
fact essential to your operations and 
who cannot be replaced, and if you 
have no doubt that if he is removed 
by Selective Service a vacancy will 
exist which will result in appreciable 
curtailment of war production, then 
you should by all means get those facts 

perly and clearly before the local 

lective Service board, and if neces- 
sary should follow through completely 
on your appeal rights, and ultimately, 
if necessary, bring the matter to the 
attention of State Headquarters or the 
district occupational advisors working 
out of State Headquarters, 


It is up to you and to you alone, 
each and every one of you, to present 
your facts in each individual case in a 
practical, common-sense, simple man- 
ner in simple common-sense and prac- 
tieal terms to each local board, ap- 
peal board, or officer concerned. There 
is only one right answer, and if you 
are in fact right, and if your conclu- 
sions are in fact correct, then you cer- 
tainly should be able to convince our 
Selective Service representatives of 
that fact. It is up to you. But you 
must, on the other hand, play the game 
fairly and squarely. You must not 
ask for the deferment of any man whom 
you can replace, and you must use 
your best efforts to replace these men, 
and it is most important as already 
indicated that you lend your best ef- 
forts to decrease turnover and the 
shifting of manpower out of your in- 
dustries for causes and reasons other 
than Selective Service withdrawals. 


Tt is not necessary for me to go into 
any details concerning Activity and 
Occupation Bulletin No. 6, Local Board 
Memorandum 115-D. or other releases, 
rules, and regulations or procedures. 
I understand you are thoroughly fa- 


miliar with all of them. But I do 
want to emphasize and 

that if you have a man who actually 
should be deferred, good old common 


plishing it. It is merely a question 
of proper tation and proper 
relationship with representatives of the 
Selective Service System. An honest 
presentation, made in simple form 
without any frills or fanfare, is in my 
opinion the best solution. 


In closing, I desire you to know 


that it is my intention to have our 
close relationship with your Associa- 
tions continue in the future so that we 
may keep closely informed of your 
lems and be in a better position 
more properly carry out our duties 
and responsibilities with respect to 
ring manpower for the armed 
with the least disruption: to es- 
sential production. 
I am very pleased to be here with 
you, participating in this discussion of 
your manpower problems. 


Labor and the 1944 Food Program 


By Col. Philip G. Bruton, Director of 
Labor, War Food Administration 


The War Food Administrator has an- 
nounced that food production in 1943 
was almost 5 per cent larger than the 
record year 1942, and 82 per cent 
greater than the average of the last five 
years of the thirties. Greater quan- 
tities of our farm products had to be 
processed last year than ever before. 
This was true, not only because farm 
production reached record heights, but 
also because vegetables and fruits and 
many other farm products must be 
canned, dried, frozen or packed before 
they can be shipped abroad to help feed 
our fighting men, our Allies, and the 
starving people of liberated countries. 


The job on the farms was achieved 
in the face of a serious shortage of 
skilled able-bodied manpower. 


Since April 1, 1940, about four mil- 
lion actual or potential farm workers 
have left farms or have taken non-farm 
jobs while continuing to live on farms. 
About a million of these persons en- 
tered the armed forces. Some replace- 
ments have been made, of course, but a 
very great part of the loss consisted of 
young men who were highly skilled in 
the operation of complicated farm ma- 
chinery and in the care of livestock, 


To compensate for the loss of expe- 
rienced able-bodied men, the American 
farmer was driven to extreme measures 
in 1948; he increased his working 
hours, which were already long, and 
brought his wife and children more 
fully into the working force. Great 
credit is due American farmers for 
their efforts to meet their labor needs 
from their own resources, 


It must be recognized, however, that 
it would have been impossible for farm- 
ers to do their production job without 
additional help. They were given ma- 
terial nid through the Farm Labor Sup- 
ply Program, established by WF un- 
der authority of Public Law 45. Under 
this program, operated by WFA. in- 
cluding the State Agricultural Exten- 
sion Services, neighborhood leaders 
helped farmers in working out ex- 
changes of labor and machinery. 
County agents organized local cam- 
paigns in cooperation with local clubs 
and civie organizations; many business 
men worked part time on farms, thou- 
sands of village and city young people 


took farm jobs last summer, and non- 
farm women, in considerable numbers, 
were recruited to help on farms. Local 
placement offices made approximately 
four million placements, including per- 
sons placed for a few hours, for a 
days, and for longer periods. 


These local mobilization campaigns 
enabled most farming areas to meet 
their peak needs, but in many localized 
areas within the several States, due to 
weather, crop yields and other condi- 
tions, it was necessary to supply out-of- 
State labor. WFA, therefore, estab- 
lished and maintained a mobile task 
force of experienced able-bodied men 
who could be shifted on short notice to 
save threatened crops in critical labor- 
shortage areas. This force included 
52,000 Mexicans, 8,800 Jamaicans, 4,700 
Bahamians, and 14,000 domestic inter- 
state workers. The foreign workers, 
particularly, were used throughout the 
season, many of them having been 

laced from five to eight times within 

1 labor-shortage States. 


In addition to this mobile task force, 
WFA made arrangements for farmers 
to use 12,600 Japanese evacuees, 2,500 
conscientious objectors, approximately 
45.000 prisoners-of-war, and about 55,- 
000 members of the armed forces work- 
ing on limited one-, two- and three-day 
prases, 

As an integral part of the program 
to supply farmers with needed labor, 
WFA operated 434 Labor Supply Cen- 
ters in labor-shortage areas where 
housing facilities were inadequate. 

It has been a difficult program, with 
many emergencies, It was necessary to 
move with speed, to improvise here 
and to adapt there, in order to meet 
unusual conditions which no one could 
foresee. On the whole, a creditable job 
has been done. 


The canners and other food proces- 
sors did a good job too. You processed 
the beans, the tomatoes, the pens, and 
the other perishable farm products. 
You had your labor problems too, but 
somehow you managed to get your job 
done, and I wish to compliment you on 
your outstanding achievement. 


Many of you came to us last year and 
asked for the temporary use of workers 
from our mobile task force. We were 
unable to grant these requests, regard- 
less of the severity of the need. We 
were not able to provide workers. to 
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you on any basis whatever, because our 
authorization from Congress would not 
permit us to do so. 


The food production job to be done in 
1944 is a bigger job than the one that 
had to be done in 1948; the need for 
food will be tremendous. We may rea- 
sonably expect that more food will be 
needed for our armed forces as they 
advance; a larger volume of food will 
have to be shipped abroad to provide 
temporary relief for the liberated peo- 
ple of occupied countries. The needs 
of our Russian Allies will be greater 
until they can get reoccupied territory 
back into production. There will be 
need for more food than we can pro- 


duce. 

favorable weather condi- 
tions, it estimated that approxi- 
mately 72 million more man-days of 
farm labor will be required this year 
than in 1043, if the 1044 production 
goals are to be achieved. This addi- 
tional work-load will require the equiv- 
alent of 288,000 additional men, each 
working 250 ten-hour days per year. 
Perhaps 500,000 new workers will have 
to be found to do the added work. 


The outlook with respect to farm la- 
bor supply in 1944 is not very favorable. 
As I have said, the production goals 
are larger. Furthermore, WMC re- 
cently estimated that 800,000 additional 
men will have to be found for the 
armed forces during the last half of the 
fiscal year 1044, exclusive of battle re- 
placements. WMC also estimates that 
the war industries will need at least to 
maintain their current employment 
levels which means that they will have 
to secure replacements for losses to the 
prospective shortage of indust an 
military manpower, additional demands 
will be made upon persons engaged part 
time and full time in agriculture, thus 
making it more difficult than ever to 
meet seasonal agricultural labor peaks. 

The bulk of the farm production must 
come as it always has, the million 
or so productive farms. We cannot ex- 
pect that the operators of these highly 
productive farms can meet any sub- 
stantial portion of their added labor 
needs by a further increase in their 
working hours or in those of the mem- 
bers of their families or hired help. 
Farm operators in Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and most of the other agri- 
cultural States worked an average of 
more than 13 hours a day during the 
summer of 1943, 

Labor y Pro- 


The 1044 Farm Suppl. 
gram will be very similar to the 1948 
program but we to be able to do 
a better job. The bulk of the farm 
work must bé done by farmers and 
their families with the aid of their vil- 
lage and city neighbors. WFA. includ- 
ing the State Extension Services, will 
help as they did last year, 

We are planning to establish a mo- 
bile task force of 126,000 able-bodied 
experienced interstate and foreign 
workers, These workers will be shifted 
from area to area of critical need as re- 
quired to assist local labor forces in 


the production and harvesting of es- 
sential food and fiber. As emergency 
crop harvesters, they will not remain 
permanently in any community. 


There is a provision in the 1044 Farm 
Labor Supply Act which is 
interest to this group. The law pro- 
vides that “when authorized by the 
(War Food) Administrator, workers 
under the — may be used in the 
packing, can 

other processing of perishable or sea- 
sonal agricultural products.” Let me 


workers to meet all your needs. WMC 
still retains the primary responsibility 
for recruitment and placement of your 
workers, You must, as in yt rely 
on that agency to find the you 
must have. 


ers for food processors. The law does, 


e 0 ‘or rary pe 
following condi- 


then only under 
tions: 

(1) That the workers are already in 
the area where the need exists, a 


(2) That the workers are not needed 


(3) That WMC has certified that 
such workers are needed to save sub- 
stantial quantities of war-essential food 
which will be lost if said workers are 
not made available. 


Our mandate from Congress is to 
supply farm labor and the nature and 
size of the farm labor supply problem 
makes these restrictions necessary. 
Within the rather narrow limits of 
these conditions, we may be able to 
help save substantial quantities of food 
that might otherwise be lost. I want 
to assure you that WFA is vitally in- 
terested in your labor problems. In- 
creased farm production would be fu- 


tile if foodstuffs were allowed to epell 
because of inadequate processing labor. 


Another phase of the farm labor ac- 
tivities cf WFA that may be of interest 
is our agricultural stabilization 
program. Many times during the past 
year, feod processors have complained 
that local farm wage rates were higher 
than the rates that they were able to 
offer. This condition, where true, came 
about because your wage rates were 
stabilized by the War Labor Board at 
their October 1, 1042, levels, while ag- 
ricultural wa with a few exceptions, 
have been subject only to a $2,400 an- 
nual ceiling. I have been told that this 
condition has complicated your recruit- 
ment problems, because many of the 
workers that you normally employ are 
used interchangeably in agriculture and 
in processing. 


I would like to review briefly at this 
point, some of the background factors 
with regard to agricultural wage sta- 
bilization and to call to your attention 
the reasons why farm wages have not 
been frozen at the levels prevailing on 
a specified date, as is the case with non- 
agricultural wages. 

The Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion, on November 80, 1942, gave to the 
Secretary of Agriculture jurisdiction 
over the wages of agricultural workers 
whose annual wage or salary payments 
were not in excess of $2,400. This 
authority was later transferred to 
WFA. On December 9, 1948, the Direc- 
tor of Economic Stabilization gave to 
the War Food Administrator jurisdic- 
tion over all wages of agricultural 
workers plus jurisdiction over salaries 
of agricultural persons of $5,000 or less 
per year. 

In the delegation of authority from 
the Director of Economic Stabilization, 
agricultural wages and salaries were 
left free from certain restrictions placed 
upon the wages and salaries of non- 
agricultural workers. The regulations 
of the Economic Stabilization Director, 
issued August 28, 10948, state, and I 
quote: “The general level of salaries 
and wa for agricultural labor is sub- 
standard. . . a wide disparity now ex- 
ists between salaries and wages paid 
labor in agriculture and the salaries 
and wages paid labor in other essential 
war industries. . the retention and re- 
cruitment of agricultural labor are of 
—.— necessity in supplying the United 

ations with needed foods and fibers.” 

Therefore, farm employers have been 
and are free to raise the wages of ag- 
ricultural workers receiving less than 
$2,400 per annum to that level and, 
again I quote from the regulations of 
the Director of Economic Stabilization : 
“unless and until the War Food Admin- 
istrator determines, and gives public 
notice of his determination that, with 
respect to areas, crops, classes of em- 
ployers, or otherwise, increases in sal- 
aries or wages for agricultural labor 
may no longer be made without the ap- 
proval of the War Food Administrator.” 

The Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion also specified that “no employer 
may decrease wages or salaries paid to 
agricultural labor below the highest 
salary rate or wage paid for such work 
between January 1, 1942, and Septem- 
ber 15, 1942, without the approval of 
the War Food Administrator. 


I wish to point out that the “freeze” 
method is not suitable for agricultural 
wage stabilization because farm em- 

oyment is not sufficiently standard- 

and uniform for the wage rates of 
any particular date to be fair and rea- 
sonable for the entire year and for all 
conditions. Farm employment is very 
scattered and employment contracts are 
generally very informal, Furthermore, 
at any given date, many seasonal tasks 
are not in operation, so that it would 
be difficult to establish a suitable sta- 
bilization base for these tasks; in addi- 
tion, agricultural wage rates taken as a 
whole and recent increases, are 


hasten to explain that this does not 
mean that WFA will not proceed to find 
Funds have not been made available 
to WFA to recruit and transport work- 
however, make it possible for us to 
make some workers available to proces- 
sors of perishable or seasonal agricul- 
tural products, on an emergency basis. 
The use of transported agricultural 
at the time in agriculture in the area 
as certified by the State Extension 
Service, and 
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still substandard. Figures of the 
reau of Labor Statistics show that 
September 1, 1048, earnings in all non- 
agricultural industries were 99.3 cents 
per hour, $7.40 per day, and $44.89 per 
week. On October 1, 1943, which is the 
nearest comparabie date for which 
farm wage figures are available, hourly 
earnings of hired agricultural workers 
were 34.8 cents, daily earnings were 
$3.51 and weekly earnings were $17.15. 
At these same dates, farm wage rates 
were only 47 per cent of the hourly 
wage rate paid for common labor in 
road building, while daily rates on the 
farm were only 58 per cent of the daily 
rate for common labor in road building. 
The difference was least on the Pacific 
Coast, the Mountain States, and in the 
West North Central States. It was 
the Bast 


For the reasons that I have given, 
wage stabilization in agriculture re- 
quires the determination of a specific 
level of wages for particular crops, op- 
erations or classes of employers and 
provision for adjustments to meet spe- 
cial conditions. 

It has been determined, therefore, 
that agricultural wage stabilization or- 
ders will be approved by the Adminis- 
trator only on the recommendation of 
a State agricultural wage stabilization 
board which had previously conducted 
public hearings for the purpose of se- 
curing evidence on the basis of which 
the Board may make recommendations 
to the Administrator. These State 
wage stabilization boards, which will be 
appointed in each State desiring agri- 
cultural wage stabilization, have the 
additional duties of supervising and 
enforcing the maximum wage or ceiling 
rate regulations established within a 
State and also the further responsibil- 
ity for making the necessary adjust- 
ments to correct for hardships under 
ceilings in specific cases. 

Up to the present date, agricultural 
wage ceiling orders setting a limit to 
increases in wages have been issued 
with respect to workers in California 
and Florida. The list of these deter- 
minations is as follows: 

1. April 12, 1948, and January 20. 
1944, asparagus workers in the central 
Delta area of California. 

2. August 24, 1948. Persons engaged 
in the picking of canning tomatoes in 
19 counties in central California. 

8. August 26, 1948. Persons engaged 
in the picking of grapes for sun-dried 
raisins in 8 counties in the San Joaquin 
Valley. 

4. October 8, 1948. Persons engaged 
in the picking of American upland cot- 
ton in six counties in the San Joaquin 
Valley. 

5. November 27, 1048. Persons en- 

in harvesting oranges, grape 
t, and tangerines in Florida. 

It will doubtless be of interest to you 
to know that the regulations issued by 
the War Food Administrator on Jan- 
uary 17, 1044, ify that employees 
engaged in or other prepara- 


tion of agricultural commodities for 
market, delivery of such commodities 
to storage or market, or to a carrier 
for transportation to market, generally 
are not considered to be engaged in ag- 
ricultural labor. The regulations fur- 
ther state, however, that if an employee 
is engaged primarily in an occupation 
that is classified in these regulations 
as agricultural labor and only inci- 
dentally performs such non-agricul- 
tural operations as I have just specified 
and is paid for such services by the 
same employer, he shall be considered 
agricultural labor for the purpose of 
wage stabilization. The regulations also 
provide that such an employee shall not 
be considered as employed in agricul- 
tural labor for such time as he works 
in a packing shed or other establish- 
ment preparing agricultural commodi- 
ties for market if such establishment 
employs 8 or more employees in the 
packing or other preparation of agri- 
cultural commodities for market. 


If it is your judgment that agricul- 
tural wage rates in your localities have 
risen to the point where agricultural 
wage stabilization is in order, you 
should communicate this information to 
your State Director of Agricultural Ex- 
tension. He will review the conditions 


and if he concurs in he 
will recommend to the War Ad- 
ministrator that a State Agricultural 
Wage Stabilization Board be appointed 
to conduct hearings and make a 
te recommendations to the War 
Administrator. 


In conclusion, I wish again te em- 
phasize that there will be need for 
more food than we can possibly pro- 
duce and process in 1944. This is the 
year in which the United Nations ex- 
pect to bring to bear against the en- 
emy the full weight of their military 
and economic strength. To make that 
impact fully effective, we in America 
are called upon to furnish not only men 
and munitions of war, but also great 
quantities of food. We cannot afford 
to let down in our efforts because of 
temporary successes on the battle fronts, 

We must make every effort to pro- 
duce and to save all of the essential 
food that can be produced. No matter 
how great the obstacles may seem to be 
at the present moment, they must be 
overcome. It is my firm conviction 
that the food production job will be 
done and that necessary food process- 
ing will also be done. I believe these 
things because I have confidence in 
American initiative and ingenuity. 


Cannery Labor 


By Fay W. Hunter, Chief of Rural 
Industries Division, Bureau of 
Placement, WMC 


A little better than a year ago I spoke 
to you in regard to your 1943 manpower 
problems and requirements. At that 
time I believe I told you that 1948 
would present the greatest labor prob- 
lems in the history of your industry. I 
do not believe that either you or I 
knew how bad they were going to be— 
but we found out—both you and I. 
Since I seem to be the continual bearer 
of bad tidings, I may as well say now 
that the labor problems we will face in 
1944 will be no less than those of the 
year just passed. In fact, in certain 
areas I believe we will face more se- 
rious situations than we did last year. 
That in itself is something to make 
most of us stop and wonder just how 
far we will be able to go in turning out 
the required food production for 1044 
and I believe that before any of us go 
jumping to conclusions as to what can 
and cannot be accomplished—we need 
to take stock of our resources and fa- 
cilities which can be turned toward 
realization of our objective of getting 
and retaining the labor necessary to 
achieve maximum production. 


1944 Program 


The 1044 program of obtaining the 
workers necessary to meet the needs 
of food processors is basically the same 
us that laid down for 1948. We sin- 
cerely hope that the mistakes and poor 
operations which were experienced in 
certain areas may be eliminated. In- 


sofar as possible we have attempted to 


do this. 


Colonel Bruton has informed you of 
WFA“ responsibility and plans for pro- 
viding the labor necessary to harvest 
the commodities which you expect to 
process; he has informed you that the 
same division of responsibilities exist 
as last year, that WFA and the Exten- 
sion Service will direct their efforts 
towards supplying an adequate force of 
field labor and that the War Manpower 
Commission and the United States Em- 
ployment Service will direct their ef- 
forts toward assisting the canners and 
processors in obtaining a supply of can- 
ning house and factory labor. 


We do expect that we will be able to 
better coordinate the efforts of all 
agencies in arriving at the ultmiate ob- 
jective of producing a record supply of 
food for our armed forces, our civilian 
needs, and our allies. Certainly under 
the present law there is no objection 
to the use of available agricultural 
labor supplies, either foreign or domes- 
tic, in food processing. I am sure that 
if such supplies exist permission for 
their use can be granted under the re- 
cently enacted legislation. 


Canning House Labor Program 


In planning the 1944 program we 
worked closely with your representa- 
tives and our field force. I believe that 
it may properly be said that the pro- 
jected program for the coming year is 
asx much of an industry program as it is 
a WMC program, W. closely with 
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State representatives, for their 
ments and criticisms. When their 
gestions were received the final 
gram was agreed upon and is 
ing placed in operation. Time 
permit me to cover that progra 
I do however want to cover 
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year was to develop a unified program 
which we hope will eliminate last sea- 
son's mistakes. Mr. Payne of the Na- 


year’s program. Plaus are under 
to insure a better timing of this 
gram and to prevent failure of its 
pose which might result from em- 
phasis on a national basis. ap- 
pears to be thorough agreement that the 
most effective publicity was that de- 
veloped on a local area basis. 


ppea 

1 for individuals to 
nts is designed pri- 
marily to acquaint as many prospects 
as possible with the broad aims and ob- 
jectives of the recruiting movement 
why assistance is needed to process food 
and how each individual can help. This 


and be ready to answer the local call 
when the need arises. 

The local appeal, in contrast to the 
national appeal, is based on a call for 
immediate, specific — = a 
basis for persons to go to work imme- 
diately in a food processing plant. The 
material for local, community, or area 


Recruitment and Labor Supplies 
We must still depend to a high de- 
gree upon community mobilization for 
the major supply of peak labor needs. 


The experience which every 
went through during last year should 
e exceptionally valuable in intensi- 
this program oe 1944. There 
is general agreement that during the 
season ahead there will be increasing 
difficulty experienced in obtaining the 
necessary male workers for the heavier 


1. Prisoners of War 


Negotiations are now under way with 
the War Department looking to the 
establishment of additional permanent 


camps. All requests by employ 
such labor must be made at local USES 


2. Cut Backs of War Industry and Dis- 
charges from the Armed Service 


There may be some decrease in em- 
ployment in essential war production 
plants, If these wofkers are released 
during a period and in an area where 
canning labor is needed, every attempt 
will be made to refer such workers to 
canneries. We are also experiencing 
a release of about 80,000 men per month 
from our armed services, men who have 
been wounded, men who have developed 
certain disabilities, men who because of 
age are being given releases. From this 
group some will be available. These 
two factors cannot be counted as a 
major source of but some of 
for this type of 
wor 


J. Part-time Workers 


A number of other industries have 
picked up the plan which many food 
—— plants have used, that of 

r hour shifts or the victory shift as 
it has become named, The use of indi- 
viduals who could and would work only 

rt-time because of other employment. 
ere are about 18 million workers in 
trade, service, and government that may 
be able to work a victory shift after 
they have completed their regular job. 
to get their proportionate share of this 
group. 
4. Soldiers and Sailors on Leave 

Present indications are that the cur- 
rent agreements covering the use of sol- 
diers and sailors on leave for food 
essing activities will continue in 


tant labor source and without their con- 
tribution serious losses of commodities 
would have occurred in some areas, 
Soldiers and sailors, however, are not 
to be considered for employment until 
the possibilities of all other labor re- 
sources have been exhausted and when 
it is certain that serious crop losses are 
imminent because of critical labor 


Labor Utilization 


I believe that for the success of food 
processors manpower program in 1944 
we need to go beyond the problem of 
recruitment and placement. A study 
of a few plants last year showed a tre- 
mendous turnover in personnel—a turn- 
over so great that if they had been able 
to retain a fifth or a tenth of the em- 
ployees whose names a red on their 
payrolls they would ve had more 
labor than they could have used. In any 
program or industry which operates 
with seasonal peaks in employment 
we expect turnover, but to the extent 
we have that turnover we have a re- 
cruitment problem. The recruitment 
— can be 1 by preventing 

bor turnover. To accomplish this, 
two major points merit your sincere 
consideration. 


1. The problem of training new work- 
ers for new jobs. Some of the more 
aggressive plants found that an ade- 
quate induction or training program 
was beneficial in a number of ways— 
it served to make the worker better 
acquainted with the work he was ex- 
pected to do—it increased worker out- 

t developed skills which were un- 
or dormant—it decreased labor 
turnover. 


2. There must be a vigorous labor 
utilization program based upon sound 
management and industrial engineering 
experience. We must be concerned with 
seeing that every worker on every job 
is used at top skills to obtain the maxi- 
mum in production. Your training pro- 
grams will disclose skills in workers 
which otherwise might go unnoticed. 
Through labor utilization you will be 
able to make the maximum use of avail- 
able labor supplies. In every industry 
many instances have been developed 
whereby jobs may be made simpler— 
where shortcuts in job methods mean 
greater production—where every man 
or woman may work to top capacity. 
One example of labor utilization which 
occurred last year, I think definitely 
proves what can be accomplished when 
need arises. One of the New Jersey 
canning plants found itself short of 
male labor to man its unloading plat- 
forms—truck loads of vegetables wait- 
ing to be unloaded formed in lines sev- 
eral miles long—plant management was 
disturbed, waiting truck drivers were 
becoming irritable. Finally someone 
hit on the idea of having the truck driv- 
ers who were waiting to unload their 
trucks help on the unloading platforms 
—it worked. 


Happer Payne and the National Can- in 1944. During emergencies ir. 1943, 
ners Manpower Committee, a rough these workers comprised a most impor- 
outline of plans was projected. This 
outline was sent to 25 representatives 
of the food processing industry in 25 
2 different States and to 25 of the WMO 
jobs of unloading baskets and hampers 
at receiving platforms and moving car- 
tons and cases of canned goods within 
the plants and other tasks requiring shortages. 
eral major from — expect Sa ane of 
w we 
questions have raised. worker to come are: 
Publicity 
You will recall that last year we were 
: all in agreement that a publicity cam- 
paign was necessary to bring squarely 
the public their responsibility or sub-camps from which prisoners of 
for assisting in meeting labor require. war may be obtained for seasonal food 
ments, Such a eampaign was carried processing requirements. It is not pos- 
out. We did, however, receive some sible at this time to quote definite fig- - 
resounding criticisms on the program, ures or to designate the areas and loca- 
So widespread and so uniform were tions in which additional camps for war 
these criticisms that our first step this prisoners will be established. There is 
reason to believe, however, that in 1044 
this source of labor will be more gen- 
erally available than in 1943. Regional 
tional Canners Association, our infor- and State offices of the USES are sur- 
mational personnel, and the Office of veying their needs for prisoner-of-war 
War Information have developed this labor and establishing the necessary 
— 
The job of recruiting volunteers for 
emergency work in food processing 
— through publicity resolves itself 
to two separate and distinct phasen 
national appeal, through radio, maga- 
zines, and newspapers, will contain no 
immediate request for volunteers, but 
will simply ask prospects to stand by 
use being prepared includes a series of 
display ads, a series of posters, a series 
of radio spots and interview scripts, 
releases, speech material 
and a background statement on food 
processing recruitment. Its your pro- 
gram and we expect your help in put- 
ting it across in your community. 
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Address by James F. Brownlee 


Deputy Administrator of Office of 
Price Administration 


I am not going to talk to you about 
the pricing of canned foods, because for 
the short time that you will bear with 
me I would like to have you get a pic- 
ture of the general operations and gen- 
eral problems and policies of price ad- 
ministration—just as clear a picture as 
I am able to give you and one which I 
want to describe with all possible frank- 
ness and candor. 


Recently I received a copy of a letter 
which Paul Willis had sent out under 
date of January 21, 1944, to all mem- 
ber companies of Associated Grocery 
Manufacturers of America. In discuss- 
ing price control, here is what he says: 


“Price Controls; As it applies to price 
control, the OPA situation sums up as 
follows: certainly by having Bowles, 
Brownlee, Carroll, etc., in top positions, 
the OPA has taken on a much better 
front. As it applies to the end result, 
however, there is very little difference 
in the situation from what it was under 
Henderson and Prentiss Brown. There 
are the same delays in getting action 
... there are the continued efforts of 
men on the staff to impose grade label- 
ing, standards, and flat pricing; and 
the same effort at controlling profits 
rather than controlling price ceilings. 
OPA is still threatening to arbitrarily 
reduce the price of some established 
products, even though there has been 
no price increase for years. Having 
failed so far to impose grade labeling 
and flat pricing oh canned vegetables 
and on canned fruits, OPA is now 
threatening to do this on canned meats. 
How this is going to work out remains 
to be seen. I know that Bowles, Brown- 
lee, and Carroll are trying hard to do 
a good job, and we certainly intend to 
give them our best cooperation.” 


He brings out in this paragraph many 
of the things which we hear so fre- 
quently in connection with the OPA, 
and I have read it to you because it 
seems to me to touch in its various 
points, upon the very essence of price 
control. 


When this so-called “business men’s 
administration” of OPA started in 
August 1048, Chet Bowles, Jean Car- 
roll, Jack Gismond, Carl Lovegren, and 
all the rest of us were told many times 
how glad industry was to have us take 
over. We remarked to many of our 
friends at the time that we would be 
curious to see how they felt about it 
after we had been here six months. Ap- 
parently Paul Willis expresses at least 
a feeling that they don't feel so good. 
Therefore, if you can stand the thought, 
I would like to have you sit down be- 
hind the desk of any one of us and see 
if you can tell me how you would han- 
die the problems which we face, and 
whether our Ee thinking in han- 
dling them ers from what yours 


probably would be, were you in our 
same place. 

First, I think it is essential that you 
consider for a minute the whole stabil- 
ization picture as it is—not just prices 
or wage scales, but the entire relation- 
ship of those two main factors that con- 
— stabilization or lack of stabiliza- 


Whether you like it or not, the gen- 
eral position is that labor has been told 
that the little steel formula would con- 
trol only as long as price administra- 
tion was able to hold the general price 
level. If we do fail, on the other hand, 
to hold this price level, it was at least 
implied that wages would have to find 
some other level of adjustment. As I 
said above, you may not like this stabil- 
ization picture, but it’s the only one 
you have and I think I can say to you 
that the line is stretched awfully thin. 


Now, as to specific points that come 
up in connection with our pricing op- 
erations: First, we are constantly ac- 
cused of trying to control profits rather 
than to control prices. I want to say 
to you as emphatically as I can that 
nothing could be further from the truth. 
So far as Bowles and I and the other 
men who are controlling the policy in 
OPA are concerned, we not only believe 
in profits; most of us have lived on 
profits all of our lives. And the degree 
of our being able to live well or not 
quite so well, has been our ability to 
make profits or not make them. On the 
other hand, to take the attitude that 
we do not look at profits would be just 
as far from the truth. Profits and 
prices are so integrated that no price 
control can fail to consider profits as 
one of the factors that enter into the 

rices which you net. As a matter of 

ct, you men of industry prove that to 
us every day. Hundreds of times a 
week, we are asked for price increases. 
Invariably, the reason for those re- 
quests is the fact that we have named 
prices which do not enable industry to 
make what they feel is a proper and 
fair profit. So, if you will believe me, 
that we are not trying to hunt down 
profits, but that we cannot control 
prices without considering them as one 
of the elements that enter into price, I 
think we can come to a fairly common 
understanding that they are a factor, 
but only one of the factors. 


Approaching this from another angle, 
we also find that the consideration of 
profits under the policy of the agency is 
a safeguard to industry, and not a 
threat. We consider that to set prices 
for an industry, which are generally 
fair and equitable, we must increase 
prices for an industry when that in- 
dustry reaches the point that ite dollar 
— are not equal to what they were 

a representative peacetime period. 
There isn’t anything equivocal about 
this position insofar as we are con- 
cerned. It's an obligation on our part, 


and we have no option when an indus- 
try's figures show us that the prices 
we have named do not return to them 
the profits that they made in a repre- 
we 


must raise the prices to bring the in- 
dustry back to its peacetime yg 
position, adjusted for changes in 
vestment. 


philosoph 
cannot be expected to allow price in- 
creases that let industry make more 
profits out of the war than they would 
make normally. Mind you, however, 
that this criterion I have just men- 
tioned above is applied only when we 
are asked for an increase in the prices 
of industry as a whole. I think you 
will all agree, that under the prices we 
have named, industry earnings are gen- 
erally far, far better than in an aver- 
age peacetime period. And I know you 
all agree with me that you would not 
want us to put industry or this agency 
in the position of insisting that price 
increases be allowed which would give 
industry an extra profit because the 
nation is at war. 


Like many other critics of OPA, Paul 
Willis also takes us to task for delays 
in getting action. Frankly, this is an 
indictment that we must admit. It 
arises, I think, from two different sit- 
uations. First, because the job is just 
too big for us and would be too big for 
even far smarter men than we are. I 
can well remember in the happy dnys 
when I was just a business man, that 
considerable numbers of various organ- 
izations I have been associated with, 
would sit around for hours at a time 
trying to determine what the price 
should be on a specific product. Per- 
haps some of you have gone through 
this same experience, and, perhaps, if 
you think back for a minute, you will 
admit that it took you some time to 
come to your conclusion even though in 
the national economy the particular 
item you were discussing might not 
have been too important, or the volume 
too great. OPA unfortunately is con- 
cerned with the problem not of con- 
trolling the price of a single item which 
may have a volume from several hun- 
dred thousands, to quite a few million 
dollars, but for controlling prices of 
at least a hundred billion dollars worth 
of sales per year. I can assure you that 
no one in the agency takes this responsi- 
bility lightly, either on the side of con- 
trolling too tightly and thereby putting 
large numbers of people out of busi- 
ness, or by controlling too loosely and 
thereby giving impetus to the inflation- 
ary situation that is such a very real 
threat, On the other hand, I can say 
to you that I think on the average the 
men who work for OPA spend more 
hours per day, per week and per month, 
than private industry could possibly 
get them to do no matter how high the 
pay. They do it because they believe 
the job is worth doing and they realize 
that unless they do the job well, one 
of the two alternatives I have just 
pointed out above is sure to happen. 
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delays. You can't price honest] 


< 


properly without knowing the facts. 
We cannot do a sound pricing job with- 
out knowing operating costs so that 
we know what hurts you too much, or, 
on the other hand, what would consti- 
tute unduly high prices with the con- 
sequent threat to the stabilization pic- 
ture. We need your help in this and 
if industry will realize that cost figures 
are necessary to us to do this job, and 
will cooperate in giving us those cost 
figures, I can assure you that many of 


the delays you complain about so bit- 
terly will be greatly lessened. 


Then, of course, we are often cha 
with having certain causes that we are 
trying to further—such as grade label- 
ing, standards and flat pricing. 
me say to you that in the present ad- 
ministration of OPA there are no ulte- 
rior motives and there are no causes 
to be furthered, We have one job and 
I have told you it's a bigger job than 
any of us can do to our satisfaction. 
That one and only job is price control. 
If at times we are forced to interfere 
with customary industry practices, it is 
because we know of no other way to 
secure proper price control. It's hard 
for me to believe that you men even feel 
that businessmen in OPA want a differ- 
ent kind of economy after the war than 
they have lived with prior to the time 
that they came with OPA. I don't 
believe you do believe this, but I do 
think you believe that there are people 
in the agency who have other motives 
and that these other people are suffi- 
ciently powerful to cauée us to do 
things against our will or that they are 
sufficiently smart to succeed in 
us to take actions because we don 
really know what we are doing. I 
know neither of these is true. The 
philosophy in OPA is just to do a pure 
and simple price control job, the best 
way we can. Our ideas may vary as 
to how best to secure this price control, 
but as I see our obligation, it is to name 
the lowest price that we can fairly 
impose, and then to the very best of 
our abflity cooperate in every way with 
industry to see that the method of fit- 
ting that price into the structure, is the 
method which is least disruptive to 
customary industry practices. 


In the vast majority of cases, I sus- 
pect the real difference between indus- 
try and ourselves is not the method we 
use, but the level of prices we name. 
Industry naturally feels that in many 
cnses we are not granting them the 
level of prices that they really need. 
Whether this is true or not, it seems 
to me is best determined by the record 
and this record is that industry as a 
whole is profitable—that failures are 
fewer than they have ever been in the 
history of this country. Also, perhaps 
something which you do not realize and 
that you may be interested in, is the 
fact that the pressures that come upon 
us are not by any manner of means all 
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honest job; and when, and if, 
comes that it is felt desirable 
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for our own sakes, but for 

sake of business and industry, that the 
accusation will be that we particular 
businessmen just weren't smart enough 
to do the job, and never that we didn’t 
make an honest effort. Just so long 
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Processors’ Ceiling Prices 


A couple of months ago, I had the 
privilege of meeting with your execu- 
At that time I told them 
that I would not make a personal ap- 
pearance at your annual Conference 
unless it had been possible to have com- 
plete clearance on the method which we 
would use in establishing prices for the 
1944 pack. I am glad to inform you 
that the plan which I am going to out- 
line shortly has the approval of the Ad- 
ministrator and Deputy Administrator 
of the Office of Price Administration, 
the War Food Administrator, and the 
Director of the Office of Heonomie Sta- 
bilization. I believe, therefore, that 
you can have complete confidence that 
prices will be properly established ac- 
cording to this plan. 


At the time it was decided to have 
this conference at this particular time, 
I told your planning committee that it 
would be impossible for us to announce 
the individual prices in February. This 
is because we are in the middle of an 
extensive cost and profit study which 
must be completed before prices can be 
calculated. It was therefore agreed 
that it would be satisfactory to this in- 
dustry if we came before you and ex- 
plained the methods by which prices 
will be established as rapidly as we can 
complete the work. Therefore, there 
should have been no possible misundér- 
standing as to whether or not indi- 
vidual prices would be announced to- 
day. They will not. We want to pre- 
sent to you a method for establishing 
prices that should give you confidence 
that you should receive a satisfactory 
net return from the 1044 pack. 


Mr. Kitchen asked you yesterday for 
maximum production. We want to sup- 


port that plea and believe that the plan 
which we are now going to outline will 
fully justify you in going after maxi- 
mum production. 


There are always alternative ways of 
handling pricing problems. The OPA 
wants to choose the method that is the 
most satisfactory to an industry pro- 
vided that method is as good as other 
methods and will help us attain our job 
of effective price control. The canning 
industry has generally told us that the 
way to encourage production was to re- 
vert to formula pricing for all items, 


From our standpoint, flat pricing does 
have two major drawbacks. In peace 
time no industry ever expects all firms 
to show a profit. There always has 
been a fringe of marginal producers 
whose merchandising ability and pro- 
duction efficiency were so low that they 
could not show a net profit under nor- 
mal operations. Competitive pricing 
and individual ability normally deter- 
mine who makes a large profit; who 
makes a small profit and who takes 
an actual loss. In war time, the Gov- 
ernment cannot be expected to hold an 
umbrella over each marginal producer, 


If, for example, flat pricing would 
show the industry receives a normal 
profit when we set the cut-off point to 
enable 80 per cent of the producers to 
recover their costs, and I mean total 
costs, it would seem that the remain- 
ing 20 per cent would be operating at 
an absolute loss. In addition, a portion 
of the 80 per cent while not suffering 
a loss, would receive leas than a fair 
return, Bstablishing pricing by such a 
method leaves the industry with the 
feeling that it would be the fault of 
OPA that 20 per cent of the industry 
had suffered a loss and, an additional 


Also, perhaps ind a on the side of higher prices. Perha) sures on the whole economy, a 
little to blame for this situation, and you don't realize that time and — level has remained almost 14 — 
this is the second factor that enters into stable. 
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0 willing to stand or fall on the judgment 
that regardless of unbelievable pres- and objectives of my associates in OPA. 
By Jean F. Carroll, Director, Food 
Price Division, OPA 
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mal 
for the Government to be in when the 


king this responsibility, we are giv 
up flat pricing for canned fruits a 
vegetables. This statement does not 
spply to canned citrus products for the 
pack, 


A second principal drawback to flat 
pricing is that it does not mean lower 
average prices to consumers as many 
people have thought. If anyone in the 
room expects formula pricing to result 
in higher average prices to consumers, 
he is mistaken and shonld immediately 
revise his thinking. Formula prices 
will result in as low or lower average 

to consumers as will flat pricing. 

is our second main reason for 
abandoning flat pricing policies for your 
products. 


On the other hand, from our stand- 
point, formula pricing has several ad- 
vantages. It maintains the historical 
relationship between firms and between 
products and thus it conforms to nor- 
mal business practices. We have no de- 
sire to upset normal practices except 
where it is necessary to do so to get 
effective price control. 


Formula pricing 2 the responsi- 
bility on the canning industry's com- 
petitive situation and on the individual 
firm's own merchandising and produc- 
tion ability for the net profit or the loss 

tion of each individual company. 

y using formula pricing, we are there- 
fore not taking on the responsibility for 
having thrown individual firms into a 
loss position. 

In the third place, you told us that 
you wanted formula pricing methods 
and that their use would gain maxi- 
mum production. For these reasons, 
we are shifting to a type of formula 
pricing. 


These are two fundamental difficul- 
ties in formula pricing unless some 
modifications are introduced into the 
system. In the first place, some com- 
panies in 1941 had raised their prices 
too high. A straight formula plan 
would give them excessive profits in re- 
lation to the balance of industry. 
This, of course, we cannot tolerate be- 
cause OPA must be fair to all pro- 
ducers. 


In the second place, some companies 
were caught in 1941 with prices which 
were far too low. This may have been 
due to liquidation of inventories in 
order to pay the banker or for any one 
of a number of other reasons For us 
to continue this type of squeeze on the 
low price producers would not be fair 
nor would it encourage such companies 
to go out for maximum production. 


We, therefore, are introducing a 
modification into formula pricing which 
will pull down these excessively high 
prices and will pull up excessively low 
prices. This must be done by grades 
and we find it necessary to use AMA 
grades, 


fa 
becomes an automatic necessity 
to then define what we mean by “top 
fancy.” We cannot use an expression 
in a regulation which has not been de- 
fined for it would not be possible for us 
to then go into court in connection with 
willful violators of our regulations. We 
have checked, not only with our own 
lawyers, but with outside lawyers and 
find a general agreement that the use 
of commercial grades or even the find- 
ings of a local arbitration board would 
be a very questionable practice. 

This industry can blame no one but 
itself for its failure to have standard- 
ized commercial grades and, to have so 
defined them that we could put them 
into our regulations. 

I want to make it perfectly plain that 
this is not grade labeling in any sense 
of the term. We will not re-open the 
subject of grade labeling and it is not 
in the back of the minds of any OPA 
official that grade labeling is part of 
this ration. I sincerely hope that 
you will also drop any such discussions. 


Getting back to the plan, we are 
establishing a range for each AMA 
grade for each commodity. The range 
will roughly cover the middle % of the 
prices. Anyone who had a 1941 
in the upper ½% will be pulled down to 
the of the range and likewise, any- 
one w price was in the bottom 306 
may come up to the bottom of the range. 
This femoves the gross inequities at 
both price extremes. The plan was 
worked out with the help and guidance 
of a committee of canners. 


Please note carefully that the 
use we are making of AMA grades is to 
determine in which range your product 
falls. All we are doing is tieing com- 
mercial grades into the AMA grades. 
If, at a later date, this industry decides 
to standardize commercial grades and 
to define them in black and white, we 
can then consider the use of commercial 
grades instead of AMA grades for use 
with our range of prices, 

As I indicated earlier, the years 1036 
to 1939 form our official base period. 
It is, therefore, up to an Industry to as- 
sume responsibility for showing that 
this buse period is not fair in its par- 
ticular case, if it believes that it is justi- 
fled in asking for some other base period. 
The canning industry has represented to 
us that it does not consider the years 
1986 to 1939 as being normal years. We 
hgve made a preliminary study of the 
annual profits of the industry and are 
convinced that we would be unfair if we 
used our usual base period. The years 
1987 and 1938 were bad years so far as 
this industry was concerned. 1936 and 
1989 could not be considered as good 
years. 1040 was a pretty fair year. 
1941 was a very good year, 1942 and '48 
were excellent years. Therefore, we 
are shifting from our usual base period 


and will use the 1040 and 1941 crop 
years as our base for this industry. 
Obviously we will not know exactly 
what the av net profit for the 
crop years of 1940 and 1941 will be until 
we complete our present cost and profit 
study, but we estimate it will be be- 
tween 7% per cent and 8% per cent. 
For purposes of further discussion to- 
day I will use the figure of 8 per cent 
but please bear in mind all the time 
that the 8 per cent figure is purely for 
today’s discussion and that the final 
figure used will be the average net re- 
turn for the crop years 1940 and 1941. 
Please keep one more factor in the 
back of your minds at all times. If we 
held this industry to its profits as of 
our usual 1936 to 1989 base years, it 
would mean about 3 per cent net, but 
by making the shift in base periods we 
are allowing you more than twice as 


ake 


encouraging production ucts 
needed 


prod 
in the war effort. 

When we speak of a return of 8 
cent it does not mean 8 per cent 
each Individual canner nor does it 
8 per cent for each individual 
modity. It does mean 8 per cent on the 
1941 unit sales value industry-wide. It 
does not give a guarantee to any indi- 
vidual canner that he will make this 
net return. Neither does it place a 
limit on any individual canner by im- 
plying that he cannot make consider- 
ably more. Profits will vary from firm 
to firm just as they have in the past. 

So far as possible, we will try to 
maintain the historical net profit differ- 
ences between products but we may find 
it necessary to make some slight modi- 
fieations in order to give incentive to 
items which the War Food Administra- 
tion has indicated it will need. As far 
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commodity but again we may find it 
necessary to make some slight modifica- 
tion for incentive purposes. 
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mtage would less than a nor- A large part of the industry has 
be used exclusively in our operation 
War Food Administration has asked but we find a serious drawback in this 
; . you for maximum production. To avoid connection. If we were to write into 
ee much, This is in excess of the 
mum required by law and therefor 
= been established on the groun 
a 
| 
| as possible, we will try to maintain the 
i net profit difference between grades of a 
ae mittee to secure its help in going into 
ai the application of the methods I am 
outlining here today. 
5 Operation of Plan 
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First, you determine which of yourcom- base to a 40.41 it does not have 
mercial grades in 1941 would classify sire 


Industry's job is extremely simpl. ingness to shift from the used 1986-89 OPA is freq 
base our de- 

in each AMA grade for each commodity. industry. 

This an 


has made a better average return than 
N yo r a ie for we are proposing here today. There- that means that you should give 


fore, there is no justification for 
commercial grade regardless of brand we 4 our regulations, If you do this, it 
we may find it necesss use some complaint about the profit level wh 1 : ir Limited en 
than the ab Gare insome We are using as the basis for our to reall * — the 
calculations. y go 
areas but these exceptions will be few). wilful violators and will not have to 


Could anything be more simple? No Our plans must be based on the 


as- 
sumption of a normal pack. If nature firm who is trying to play the game 
this. awe Gk tee 22 5 should decree low pack or if you as in a straight-forward manner. 
hoping you know what you have. We four neus. it could enn n low It you live up to the spirit of our 
| have 4 ed possible to sim- net return for the industry. On the — — we enn pa . * 
Fourth, then report 1944 po 4 1223 loopholes through which Len can legally 
you your you a profit much in excess of the one 
prices for our records and for the use which we are planning. We therefore 40 the things that shouldn’t be done, all 


make the regulations so complicated 
1 that you cannot find further 
Second, to the 1941 prices you merely Gross Price The decision ag to whether you want 
nounce for your area for each grade of clear, In — calculations you will °°mplicated regulations is in your lap, 
each commodity to comperisate for in- arrive at what will be considered a The plan that I have outlined today 
creased conta and that is your adjusted „ From this gross price you is our best judgment and it is based on 
price for 1944. The increases for in- will deduct the discount percent which help from the industry as to the best 
creased costs probably will not be the is applied to government purchases. method of handling the 1944 pack. We 
same for the different grades. If your Unless our cost study indicates other- have gone just as far as we possi 
adjusted 1044 prices are above the wise, this will be 4 per cent as it has can in accepting industry's recom- 
range LUV. . = been a 7 on — ae mendations, We are. ＋ 
use ucts, Your price to vernment your w hearted making 
If your adjusted Tole prices are below will probably be the gross price minus 2 in making 
SS ee 4 per cent. them work. Our job is to throw the 
— II orn oe See On to civilian channels strikes down the middle so that we are 
your adjusted 1944 prices are within the 2 ; your fair to the consumer on one hand and 
range, you use them as is, prices will be the gross prices less an! ve are fair to the industry on the other. 
amount by which the Government may There are no bureaucrats in the top of 
“Borrowed” Prices OPA. We want to get back to our in- 
itself will be the civilian price, ‘vidual Jobs as rapidly as we can. 
former formula regulations was vn ustry, we are ng recog- 
method for pricing new products or new eo the same with no ifs, ands sition on only one score. We know that 
container sizes. We will completely or we can't be r in Jobs of this type 
eliminate the idea of a price In our calculation of costs, we will but we hope that you will say “those 
as this practice was badly misused by consider the support as an- 
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the canning ind and led to ex- nounced by WFA 
treme complications in connection with 
enforcement. 


Canners who have started tions 
1941 ho ha to new 
since 1941 or who have gone into new Excerpt from Address by Colonel Bryan Houston 
secure a price from Washington. We 
will assign such price at or near the Deputy OPA Administrator in a single item such as sugar. The 


supply 
bottom of the ra for the com . di 
and grade involved To assign a higher Charge of Rationing — 


place would be unfair to present low The broad objective of rationing is 
price producers, It might also result in 
too many canners abandoning a low simply to take what supply le on hand 


price on some other com 
grade There are three rationing methods: 


a 

not packed in 1941 First, the point rationing system with 
will also secure a price from Washi which you are familiar. This method 
ton. They will be given a price wh can be applied to a group of more or 
| bears a proper differential to the other less related items. If you can't 
vidual already packs. 


I want to emphasize again that this stitute. 

ö is not profit control. Prices consist of Secondly, there 4s the stamp method 

; costs and profits, Profits, therefore, with which you are also acquainted. 
must enter into the picture. Our will- The 


because 
t enforcement. 
necessary for us to 
rcement staff. This isa 
we are in this fight to 
‘ an — — industry over a period of several years a Every American — 
us 
of our Enforcement Division. an industry are wit — yours to * if ‘> an 

yesterday. : 
a fixed quantity that can be given to 
every housewife. The value of the 
housewife’s sugar stamp, as you of 
price commodity to secure a higher : course know, is five pounds. We could 
not use the stamp method unless the 
supply was sufficiently large to give 
every American consumer a fair share. 
Thirdly, we have the ration certifi- 
cate method. This method is applied in 

cases where the supply is too short to : 
Bp1ror's Nore—Col. Houston's plane was 
enroute to the Con- 

had prepared for rationing sessions at 
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cover 180,000,000 persons or the com- 
— being rationed is something that 
is not needed by everyone. We use it, 
for instance, in rationing automobiles. 
If we had 180,000,000 automobiles— 
and every American wanted and needed 
an automobile—we could, of course, 
ration automobiles by the stamp 
method. Obviously the point 8 
method would not be applicable in the 
case of automobiles. 


Perhaps the most convenient ration- 
ing method to handle is stamp ration- 
ing. We apply it to shoes, Shoe ration- 
ing is one of our smoothest running 
programs. 

By far the most patios 

od and the most flex 
point rationing system. As Ad 9 
course know, it is applied to the ra- 
tioning of foods and of meats 
and fats. 


Point rationing calls for the applica- 
tion of precision methods to food dis- 
tribution. Let me Illustrate how it 
works out in rationing p 


As you realize, the bulk of canned 
foods are = from the end of June 
on through December. The nation de- 
pends very largely upon this pack for 
its foodstuffs to tide it over from Janu- 
ary through June when the new pack 
starts coming in in volume. 


Under point rationing, a flexible 
method is used to adjust rationing as 
conveniently as possible to trade pat- 
terns. Ite controls are applied to this 
end. First is the wholesaler’s factor 
which governs the amount of inventory 
that he may accumulate. Second are 
the consumer point values which may 
be raised when necessary or lowered if 
needed to facilitate the movement of 
canned foods into consumption. 


Now during the height of the pack 
season the wholesaler factors are 
liberalized in order to permit wholesale 
establishments to take a large part of 
this canning pack off your hands during 
the pack season. This pack goes into 
warehouses and is gradually fed into 
distribution channels and eventually 
finds an outlet over the grocery counter 
and into the housewives’ possession, 
Monthly adjustments of point values 
help to determine the rate at which 
this flow proceeds into table use. 

It is Uke operating a savings bank 
account. During the period from June 
through December we put money in the 
bank. During the period starting in 
January and running through June 
we draw this money out of the bank 
account. The strange part about this 
odd bank account is the OPA commit- 


In other words, we encourage you to 
stock up trade during the flush 11 
tion season with all the canned foods 
you can pack. We then adjust point 
values so as to encourage the movement 
of all of that pack into consumers’ 
hands before the next pack year starts. 


This, ladies and gentlemen, is the 


basic OPA rationing policy. It is your 
insurance against the bility—re- 
mote though it is during wartime— 
that inventories will ever block up your 
channels of distribution. Artificial bar- 
riers will be removed to aid movement. 


A lot of people feel that we are tak- 
a chance—that OPA is sticking its 
out and may get its head knocked 
off. They say, That's a fine idea as- 
suming every year is a good crop year. 
But what happens if we run into a poor 
pack? Under your policy there sim 
would be no stock of canned foods 
to tide us over the coming year.” 


Now as a matter of plain fact that 
point is true. We do run the risk of 
going into a year with low stocks. In 
1948, for instance, our early fruit crop 
was so severely damaged that fruit sup- 
normal. 


Nevertheless, we feel that this policy 
of encouraging the movement of the 
full pack is right. We are not blind to 
the risk involved in sticking to that 
policy. But we feel that the policy 
of “eat as you produce” serves a pur- 
pose that fully justifies the application 
of the policy. As long as you know 
that everything you produce will be 
given a fair chance to go to the market 
—that points will be cut to zero when- 
ever conditions justify, you are going 
to feel confident that you will be able 
to dispose of everything you pack, 
That means in turn that production 
will be encouraged, and it is upon 
production that the success of the gov- 
ernment’s program of course rests. 


So we are adhering to our policy of 
helping to move the pack during the 
pack year. That policy, members of 
this association, is your insurance that 
you can sell everything you put up. 

I am often asked “Why doesn’t OPA 
increase our ration of beef or butter or 
canned asparagus?” The answer has 
been stated above. OPA does not get 
food. It simply takes what is al- 
located for rationing and then tries to 
divide it up as fairly as possible. The 
point rationing formula in this country 
is as simple as ABC. Reduced to its 
basic terms, the formula is: 


A. The total supply of processed foods 
(taken item by item) is added to es- 
timated production. 


B. The product is allocated over the 
pack year. 

Supply figures are obtained by OPA 
from two sources: Canners and whole- 
salers. Wstimates of future canned 
foods production are supplied by the 
Department of Agriculture in conjunc- 
2 with the National Canners Asso- 


The reports from canners and whole- 
salers represent the finger tip on the 
pulse beat of the industry. can- 
ners and wholesalers file their reports 
promptly. This gives OPA a clear pic- 
ture showing supplies on hand at the 
start and at the end of a given month, 
the amounts set aside at the canner 
level for the armed forces and Lend- 


lease, and the flow from canner to 
wholesaler levels. By checking the 
canner figures against the wholesale 
figures a broad view is presented of the 
net change in supply. is comparison 
shows how much is being taken ont. 
The net balance stands out clearly, like 
a waterline indicator showing the num- 
ber of — of water contained in a 
reservoir. 


OPA is also getting figures on two 
other important subjects—home-can- 
ning and home consumption of both 
commercially packed and home packed 


We know about the home- 
canning supplies and the rate at which 
this supply is being consumed to tell you 
one thing. It has made it possible for 
OPA to reduce points to a level that 
is keeping the commercial pack moving 
into housewives’ hands on schedule. 
Let me illustrate with canned peas. A 
few months ago canned peas had a ra- 
tion value of 16 points a pound. The 
sale of canned peas slowed down at the 
retail level. So we cut the point value 
to 12 and again, last month, to 8. We 
can't tell yet what we will do for next 
month. We might have to raise the 
point values. But we'd prefer to cut it 
again. We most certainly will do so if 
a further reduction is warranted in or- 
der, first, to bring the movement up to 
schedule if it is lagging, and, second, to 
give the housewives the benefit of an 
increased ration allowance. 


All of this, of course, ties in with 
our policy of adjusting points to move 
the pack during the pack year. Let me 
give you some interesting figures on 
this point. Since the start of processed 
foods rationing our scheduled move- 
ment of canned foods of all kinds called 
for the flow from canner and whole- 
saler levels into retailers’ hands of 104 
million cases by the end of December, 
1943. Actually something over 185 mil- 
lion cases went down the distribution 
line. Ladies and gentlemen, that means 
that the variation between the scheduled 
movement and the actual movement 
was less than 5 per cent. Since then 
points have been reduced further, and 
this variation may be erased, I believe, 
before the next ration period starts or 
certainly very soon thereafter. 


We are, as I said before, helping you 
to move the pack during the pack year. 
Our figures on which we operate this 
delicate mechanism of supply and con- 
sumption are exceedingly important. 
Your monthly reports are invaluable 
to rationing. 


They also are invaluable to you, 
along with the wholesaler reports, in 
determining just how fast canned foods 
should be pushed over the counter and 
into the shopping bags of some 15 mii- 
lion housewives. 


Gathered here today as we are, I 
think 1 can tell you, with every as- 
surance that reliable trade and govern- 
ment figures provide, that this nation 
urgently, critically, needs every can of 
food that you can pack. Our armed 
forces in 1944 will need perhaps 50 per 


foods. 
5 spent by the time the next saving 
period rolis around. 
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cent more canned foods than it got 
last year. 

As more troops move into Bu 
and into the Far Bast this military 
mand will increase. 


Our civilian population is, of course, 
well-fed, but with increased purchasing 
er still could use a great deal more 
than it receives. I am informed, 
for instance, by WFA that last year’s 
production of fluid milk was the great- 
est in the history of this country. Fluid 
milk, mind you—milk available for 
household use. Nevertheless, you heard 
a great deal about shortages in this 
region or that region and growing de- 
mand that milk be rationed in order 
that people could get a fair share, Yet 
we had more milk for civilian use last 
year than ever before. 

How, then, could there be any short- 
ages anywhere? 

The answer is simply this—thousands 
and thousands of people are today able 
to buy milk in quantity who never were 
able to do so before. 

The nation’s diet has 
wants more food and now 


ed. It 


80 I do not hesitate to make the flat 
statement that the nation will find a 
place for everything you people pack. 

Let's take a quick look at the places 
where your canning pack goes: 

1. A liberal portion of the total sup- 
ply must be set aside for the armed 
services, Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard. 

Canned foods are especially adaptable 
to thelr needs because they can be 

cked more conveniently than fresh 
foods, require less shipping space, and 
do not spoil quickly, if at all. 

2. Our allied armies get a share. 


It is axiomatic that a soldier cannot 
fight on an empty stomach. Some of 
the United Nations do not have all the 
food they need for their Seating seen, 
Nach soldier of one of these United 
Nations who can be kept training his 
machine gun on the enemy means one 
leas American soldier who must be sent 
to do the job—a soldier, incidentally, 
whom we would also feed. 

Subtract these requirements from the 
total domestic canned goods supply and 
you get a balance, which represents the 
amount available to meet civilian needs. 
It is the amount that WIA turns over 
to OPA and the nation’s food distribu- 
tors to share fairly and equally among 
civilians. In 1948, the total available 

ly of foods was divided approxi- 
mately as follows: 

1, Seventy-five per cent for civilians. 
This amount, in view of increased pro- 


we had as much to eat per capita in the 
United States as we ever had. 

2. Thirteen cent to our Armed 
Forces. Our fighters need one and a 
half times as much food as they had 


8. Ten per cent for our fighting Al- 
lies, Nvery battle they win shortens 
the war, saves American lives. 


4. Two per cent for our good neigh- 
bors and outlying U. 8. territories, 
largely in exchange for war materials, 


Since these allotments are made sev- 
eral months in advance in many cases, 
they must be based on estimated pro- 
duction which may not always be borne 
out by actual production due to things 
beyond the control of men. Storms, 
floods, insects and the all-important 
weather are factors which affect the 
production of food. 


You as canners, of course, make your 
sales to the military direct. The dis- 
tribution of your stocks available for 
civilians is, of course, effected through 
regular trade channels. OPA has noth- 
ing whatever to do with military as- 

of your business as you well 

now. Its job, so far as your civilian 

sales are concerned, is primarily one of 

setting point values at figures which 

will make it possible for the trade to 
move the pack during the pack year. 


Judging from some of the correspond- 
ence I read, some people seem to think 
that we set point values with a oulja 
board or simply pull them out of a 
hat. We do nothing of the kind. If 
you were to see some of the War Food 
boys working on figures with some of 
our OPA boys—Walter Straub, Ken- 
neth Stauffer, Curtis Rogers, Bill Dunn 
and others—and sit in on the meetings 
with advisory groups representing the 
canning industry, wholesaler, retailers, 
and with figure men who know their 
statistics on consumer buying habits— 
you would realize that this business of 
setting points is as mathematically ex- 
act as any work of this kind can be. 

The toughest part of this job of set- 
ing points came just before point ra- 
tioning was launched, a year ago. OPA 
had no historical precedent on which 


for meats-fats, The reasons why these 


dred different can sizes and varieties of 
goods, dried foods 


sary to convert the pounds into 
Here's where the mathematicians had 
fleld day. 


To this was added 25 cent, repre- 
senting the added point. purchasing 
power needed by institutional users, 
such as hotels, restaurants and other 
establishments, and by industrial users, 
such as confectioners and bakers who 
use processed foods in making other 
products. This addition amounted to 

on's point purchasing power to 
7. 800,000,000 points. 

To this total was added another item 
to take care of government purchases 
made direct from wholesalers; for 
example, an Army purchase of proe- 
essed foods to take care of a military 
field operation. The reserve set aside 
for this purpose was 100,000,000 points. 

Against the initial total allowed as 
monthly point purchasing power, cer- 
tain deductions were made: 

780,000,000 points were pared from 
the allowance set for industrial and 
institutional users, this amount repre- 
senting inventories of processed foods 
on hand at the start of rationing. 


$12,000,000 points, for coupons torn 
out of consumers’ ration books for ex- 
cess pantry stocks. 

624,000,000 points for non-use; 1. e., 
the estimated number of points in con- 
sumer ration books that would not be 
“spent” during the month. 


After these deductions, a total point 
purchasing power figure was then di- 
vided by the total number of pounds 
of processed foods in supply. This gave 
an average point value of 10.6 points 
per pound. With this base figure, the 
next job was to set point values for 
specific processed foods items, some a 
little above the 10.6 point average, and 
some a little below, but all grouped 
around the base average. 


On this basis, the supply of each item 
was spread out to last until the next 
packs were expected. 


To this end, the projected or sched- 
uled movement of processed foods, item 
by item, is checked against the actual 
movement. If an item is moving faster 
than had been anticipated, the point 
value must be raised to retard the 
movement, If slower, the point value 
is lowered to help move the pack and 
to give the public the benefit of avail- 
able supplies. 


This is the mechanism that is used 
by OPA in helping to move the pack 
during the pack year. 


Many of you, I believe, would like an 
answer to the question which so 
people are constantly asking: “ 
OPA be able to cut point values next 
month?” I don't know the answer. 
Ken Stauffer and Curt don't 


⁰ẽůùͥꝛůiiu 
— 
In order to establish the point pur- 
— 1 * ge people were multi- 
making a total of 6, 
money it needs to buy all the food that 
can be produced. 
to base its operation. It was trying 
something brand new to American ex- 
perience. It had to figure, among other 
things, just how many points should 
be set aside for every one of America’s 
130 million people to use as ration 
year. e figure of 48 points was set 
for processed food rationing purposes, 
The figure of 60 ration points was set 
particular numbers were decided upon 
are beside the point for this discussion, 
though they make an interesting story 
in themselves. However, in order to 
give you the picture of how the points 
were set originally on processed foods 
items back a year ago on March 1, 
1948—let us see how the figure 48 
was applied to determine the point 
values that were set for several hun- 
lian supply. In other words, in 10948, 
and frozen foods. 
The base figure in the calculation was 
the total supply of canned foods in 
canner-wholesaler hands plus esti- 
mated production. We had this total 
before. figure in pounds and it was then neces- 
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know the answer. Nobody knows at 
this precise moment. 

You—as well as the millions of con- 
sumers you serve—are also wondering 
no doubt about the outlook for the 
future. Here 82 into some 
unknown equati uncertainties 
of war, and of weather. 

Plantings may be larger than ever. 
Early 11 may point to a bumper 
crop. Storm damage and drought, 
however, may cut yields and what may 
have started as a bumper crop may 
wind up as a dismal failure. 

This, however, can be said with au- 
thority. 

In a relatively large measure, the 
civilian food supply this year, as last, 
will be determined by the civilians 
themselves. 

Last year there were 20 million Vic- 
tory gardens, This year Judge Jones 
has set the goal for at least 22 million. 

There is no doubt whatever that home 
canning increased on an important 
scale in 1043 although recent surveys 
conducted by the Gallup Poll, the Na- 
tional Canners Association and others 
indicate the home pack was not as 

t as the early, optimistic estimates 

d forecast. 

The best figures available show that 
somewhere between 140 and 170 million 
standard cases of 24 cans each, of 
which about 145 million cases were 
canned fruits and vegetables, were 
packed in homes last year. Some idea 
of what this means can be obtained 
when it is pointed out that in 1041 
the commercial pack totaled 849% mil. 
lion cases; 361 million in 1042 and 828 
million in 1043. 


It must be borne in mind, in consid- 
ering home canned products, that total 
production is not as important as dis- 
tribution. 

A family unit may have canned 400 
quarts af home produced vegetables 
and fruits of which 100 quarts were 
consumed, The other 300 cans form 
a reserve for that family but can not be 
considered a part of the national 
civilian food supply because they are 
not available for distribution in com- 
mercial trade channels. 


Another important point should also 
be remembered. Since the earliest 
days of this republic thousands and 
thousands of —— have regu- 
larly canned and bottled the fruits and 
vegetables for home use. Home can- 
ning is not a novelty to them. It is ap- 
parent, however, that the total amount 
of home canned foods has increased— 
just how much no one knows. It is 
reasonable to believe that most of this 
increase has been in the homes of 
people living in cities of 50,000 popula- 
tion or more. 

The crux of the matter, therefore, 
is this. It is not the overall amount of 
home-canned foods that counts—it is 
the rate at which home-canned foods 
are being enten up. 


Are home canners moving their pack 
during the pack year? 


be- 
lieve that can be obtained on this 
subject—do not reveal that interesting 
point. In a short .time—perhaps five 
or six weeks—we hope to have the 
answer. 


But there is one thing 


tion in the trend of point values. If the 
home stock of canned limas is large, 
store sales are slow. That means we 
can cut points. And we don’t hesitate 
to cut to zero when the figures on 
movement warrant such action. It is 
possible the home pack is large enough 
32 further point value reduc- 


The future of rationing in 1944 also 
depends to a very great degree on the 


military demand. As General Ha 
said in his of yesterday— 
tary need of foods is bound to rise. 


There is another point of interest: 
the idea that victory is near. 


None of us—so far as I know—can 
put his finger on a calendar and say 
the war will end next month, or six 
months, or a year from now. We just 
don't know when it will end. 


We may, however, have a clearer 2 
by July. By then it is possible the 
nation may know that the war in 
Europe, at least, is nearly over. Or, if 
not, that it isn’t going to be a fast 
finish. But until we do know—for a 
certainty—we should grow all the 
food we can, and pack all we can. We 
will need it. 


Text of Address by Walter F. Straub 


Director, Food Rationing Division, 
Office of Price Administration 


This opportunity of talking with you 
is a special privilege for me because I 
to exchange views with you not 
as a government official but also 
as one food. processor to another. 
vernment experience is somewhat 
imited—about four months of it 
against 25 years of developing a manu- 
facturing business from the wood-shed 
stage to merchandising food products 
nationally in much the same way as 
you have done. 


My first contacts with the food in- 
dustry after coming to OPA brought 
out the old “college professor” com- 
plaint. Much as all of us favor having 
experienced business men in responsible 
government positions, yet we must not 

the real contribution which was 
made by our more scholarly predeces- 
sors. They laid the foundation for a 
eg which distributes over ten bil- 
on dollars in critical foods to nearly 
130 million people. To plan the prac- 
tical performance of these sixteen bil- 
lion red and blue points that feed us 
every month—and make the plan work 
was a tremendous achievement and I 
salute it. Our job is to streamline and 
strengthen this program and to lessen 
ite burden upon industry and the con- 
sumer wherever possible. 


“Ken” Stauffer and his two right 
bowers, Curtis Roger and “Bill” Dunn, 
head up our Processed Foods Branch in 
Washington. The entire branch con- 
sists of only 69 people. The 25 policy- 
making officials all were recruited di- 
rectly from the food industry. None 
of them ever held a government job 
before and their combined experience 
is a cross section of retailers, whole- 
salers, food brokers, and food packers. 
I should add that every one of them 
was successful in his own line in pri- 
vate industry and their stay in Wash- 
ington in each case constitutes a real 
personal sacrifice, The same is largely 
true of every branch in the Food 
Rationing Division, 


Now the question is: Are all these 
ractical men wasting their time work- 
oe rationing? Is their absence from 
their industries which, today, probably 
need them worse than ever, worth- 
while? Nobody wanted rationing, no- 
body really likes rationing and yet 

radoxical as it may seem, if the mat- 

r were put to a vote tomorrow, un- 
questionably rationing would be re- 
tained until our food supply and de- 
mand is back on an even keel. 


It seems unnecessary to take much 


supplies for our troops are so vast that 
those of the last war seem small by 
comparison. Distances are far greater. 
hose If your lawn at no point stretches 
more than 15 feet from the standpipe, 
you can water it with 10 feet of hose 
and there need never be more than a 
little water in that hose at any given 
moment. But if parts of your lawn are 
200 feet from the nearest water outlet, 
how much more water does it take to 
keep that hose filled so that the supply 
at the other end may be continuous? 
And how much more is lost in unavoid- 
able leakage? 


In the last war, to follow this analogy. 
our country had slightly in excess of 
four and one-half million men under 
arms, less than half of whom were 
about 8,000 miles away and fairly well 
centralized. The supply line to them 
may be compared to the 10 foot garden 
hose I mentioned a moment ago. 
“leaks” from aerial bombings were not 
there either. 


Today we have more than 10 million 

men and women in our armed 
and they are scattered to the ends of 
the earth. Let's take a look at some 
of those 200-foot stretches of hose that 
must be kept filled at all times. Besides 
the greatly enlarged food line stretch- 
=~ Great Britain let me point out 
you that it is 5,223 miles water 


: 
should tell. 

4 N The size of the home pack finds reflec- 

4 time on the question of why we have 
4 rationing with an audience like this. 
al We had no rationing, as such, a | 
> the last war. Today, however, f 
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from San Francisco to Tokio and not 


tremendous stretch of supply hose 
which must be kept filled to capacity 
every minute of the day and I 
don’t need to mention Alaska, the 
heavily guarded Canal Zone, North 
Africa or the arms and supplies that 


must be sent by tortuous routes to keep 
the Russians going in their magnificent 
offensive. 


where we can point with some 

to the job that has been done, not just 
in food rationing alone but throughout 
all of OPA, especially in the matter of 


out at something less than four cents 
per person per rationing program. Of 
this whole program food rationing, 

far the largest, covers, as it m 

hundreds of items of meats, fats and 
processed foods. We estimate that 
our share of overall cost has been 
between 20 and 25 million dollars. This 
includes, for example, an item of 
over 9 million dollars for ration bank- 
ing alone, 3 million dollars for print- 
ing, chiefly ration stamps. So it is 
costing our people slightly less than 20 
cents aplece for the most gigantic food 
rationing program since Joseph started 
rationing in Egypt several thousand 
years ago. And he had seven fat years 
in which to prepare for the lean years 


salaried employees. Our total for dis- 
trict and regional food rationing staffs 
is now about 238, Most of these people 
are doing the work of three or four 
and we would like to be able to get 
more help. In an emergency a good 
worker can handle more than his share 
of work up to a certain point. If he 
keeps that up, however, in the long run 
his work will suffer. The point I am 
making is that this tiny staf of 510 
— workers scattered from the At- 
tic to the Pacific and from Canada 
to the Mexican border is handling ra- 
tioning through 5,424 local boards, 
serving about 180 million consumers, 
600,000 retail food stores of all kinds, 
20,000 wholesale food establishments, 
400,000 institutional users, 100,000 in- 
dustrial users, and 4,000 processed food 
manufacturers and canners. 

Now, let's take a look for a moment 
at rationing during the last war. Of 
course they didn’t call it ra 
then; it was known as the U. 8. 


Administration. At that time the 
Government was worried about four 
basic commodities—sugar, meat, flour, 
and coal. But they had no ration 
points. Instead we had meatless Tues- 
days, wheatless Wednesdays, sugariess 
Thursdays, and, no doubt, heatiless 
apartments then as now. That admin- 
istration has been said semi-officially 
to have had 4,000 or more paid em- 
ployees, and in a book by one of its 
a r gave 

contributing a cha „it is admitted 
that there were 2; or just short of 
8,000 paid employees in Washington 
and in the field. Their sole duty besides 
research apparently was to ask people 
to please cut down a little on sugar, 
meat, flour and coal. We have to 

late a complete “cut down” with 510 
paid workers. 


Now let me ask you a question. Has 
rationing been the terrible burden many 
people thought it was going to be? Has 
it been such an unmitigated curse on 
the consumer, the retailer and whole- 
saler, the processor and the producer? 


In the first place, rationi has 
taught business more about it than 
it ever knew before. It may have been 
annoy! It may have called for 
hours extra work, but it is a safe 
bet to say that business knows more 
about itself than it ever did before. 
That should be a constructive contribu- 
tion, Other countries at war had to 
impose far greater controls. I recently 
had occasion to read a detailed report 
by a meat expert on rationing in Great 
Britain. I found that His Majesty's 
government exercises an iron control 
over every ounce of meat, fat, bone, 
and offal in the United Kingdom. 
This is not said in any critical sense 
of the British. They have their own 
problems and they know how they 
want to meet them. But I could not 
help thinking as I read it, to what a 
large extent we have put a wide and 
complicated system of rationing into 
effect in this country and still retained 
the spirit of free enterprise. 


You may not believe it yet but ration- 
ing is the 888 sales organization 
that you and I in the food business 
have ever had. buy 
what rationing has done and is doing 
for us. It has made the housewife 
more food conscious, more quality con- 
scious, and perhaps more brand con- 
scious than she ever was before. Today 
with her supply of treasured ration 
points always governing her calcula- 
tions, she is buying more intelligently 
and with a keener eye on value than 
was ever dreamt of before the war. 
Every legitimate canner and food 
processor in the country knows that in 
the long run this will work out to his 
advantage. This does not mean that 
she will hereafter use only top quality. 
It does mean that she will buy the 
quality best suited for her particular 
requirements. Having — what is 
best I to her need in price and 
quality, she remains a satisfied cus- 


to buy and appreciate the type of mer- 
chandise that you can or process. They 
pd be a strong potential increase for 

your post-war markets; having be 
come accustomed to better food, they 
will at that time be willing to do 
without something else in order to 
feed the family according to this newly- 
found standard. Without rationing 
this equitable, all-over enlarged con- 
sumer market would not exist, because 
the few early shoppers with the most 
cash could clear the shelves, 


For the housewife, rationing means 


and more than he had before. 

The OPA has striven to cooperate 
with the canning industry at every 
point. Last year, you will recall, 
there was great reluctance on the part 

of you to employ your facili- 
the utmost due to the uncer- 
of the future. At that time we 
222 effect a plan which permitted 

holesalers to withdraw their usual 
= on of the pack under rationing. 
lored to fit —. practices the 
plan won the full support of the pro- 
cessed foods industry. It was based on 


of many 
ties tot 
taint 
put 
w 


During March, April, and May of 
last year—the first three months of 
foods rationt 

salers’ maximum allowa 


it feel 
that stocks at the present time a bm 
heavy, that warehouses are full 

that because of that you would be 


A l! ²ůͤs! 
4 tomer. Hi miss buying 
much less than that to the way stations bad for the pon Bn and AI 
our men have already reached. It is is for the customer. 
5,544 miles by water from San Fran- It seems needless to anything 
cisco to Adelaide, Australia, Within Nr 
these distances, which sound more like ing power of the people generally 
eee —— than mileage, are However, I might point out that it 
has been estimated that about 35 per 
— alan that — — cent of the people, before the war, 
gigantic a and — there ＋ could not afford to buy the quality 
be fed, clothed, armed, receive medical merchandise which makes up a large 
treatment and have their morale kept part of your products. Today with 
their increased earning power the 
a housewives in that strata have learned 
We feel that this necessary war-time 
foed rationing has reached the stage 
ö 
g that she gets her family’s share of 
costs. A year of 18 rationing programs . 
for 180 million people has cost Uncle Sen retailer, 
Sam 04 million dollars. That figures it —— the that bend 
him down, encourage him thereby to 
deal equitably with all his customers, 
with the result that after the war and 
the need for rationing has disappeared, 
he will still have his same customers 
Our Food Division in Washington 
consisted, when last checked, of 282 Ir 1 
capital, regulated by an increased maxi- 
mum allowable inventory for each 
month during the packing season. 
was restricted to the equivalent of 
about a three months’ stock, that is, 
about three months’ sales. In June, 
this allowable inventory figure was 
stepped up to about a four months“ 
stock and still later with canning at its 
peak, this was increased to cover a 
six months’ stock. I see no reason to 
doubt that much the same thing wil! 
be done again this year. 
I am told that you canners and 
processors are still suffering from 
what have been well called - 
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flirting with disaster if you went 
ahead on a full production schedule 
this year. 

In the first place this is a | war 
to which the last one was little more 
than a skirmish. It is inconceivable 
that peace with Germany and with 
Japan would come at the same time. 
On November 11, 1018, everything 
stopped with a bang. That simply 
couldn't happen now. If, as some 

e believe, Germany were to capitu- 

te this year, military experts are 

agreed that the war with Japan will be 
long and tedious. 

The answer to bursting warehouses 
is simply that it isn’t so. Most of you 
heard General Hardigg, Chief of the 
Subsistence Branch of the Quarter- 
master General's office, give you some 
very interesting figures. There are, he 
said, 83 per cent less stocks in govern- 
ment warehouses than at this time last 
year. The only places those warehouses 
are full is at certain deportation areas 
and the foods there are moving out just 
as rapidly as bottoms can be found to 
move them. 

In spite of the fact that the esti- 
mated total production can be 357,- 
700,000 cases this year, General Har- 
digg told you that the armed forces 
will take 50 per cent more than they 
did last year so that with all this in- 
creased production the civilian popula- 
tion will only get 202 million cases this 
year instead of the 255 million they 
got in 1948. 


The actual movement of canned foods 
from processors to wholesalers and on 
down to retailers has stayed very close 
to what we have scheduled the past 
year. From April through December, 
1943, we scheduled a movement of 104. 
000,000 cases while 185,000,000 actually 
moved. The difference of nine million 
eases out of a planned movement of 
nearly two hundred million is less than 
five per cent. Before rationing you will 
recall substantially greater differences 
than that. 


In the canned fruits classification, 
23.000,000 cases were scheduled and 
27.000,000 actually went out. On fruit 
juices, we scheduled 36,000,000 cases 
and 35,000,000 went out. 112,000,000 
cases of canned vegetables were sched- 
uled and 101,000,000 actually went out. 
We scheduled 22,000,000 cases 
canned specialties and 21,000,000 actu- 
ally moved. 


Considering that processed foods 
rationing ix a new operation and that 
the buying habits of the American 

ple had never been appraised be- 
‘ore, this rationing performance was 
not too bad. We believe we can do 
better from now on because we have 
learned many things. 


To close this message most practi- 
cally from your viewpoint and perhaps 
to stimulate further discussion later, I 
want to present some of our 1044 ra- 
tioning objectives, 

One objective which I am sure you 
will welcome is our plan to remove 


grad from rationing the less im- 
portant items. A small start has been 
made, as you know,—canned mush- 
rooms and soybeans, etc., being the 
February point zero casualties. We 
hope finally to narrow down the proc- 
essed foods ration list to perhaps 15 or 
20 large volume items. This simplifi- 
cation must be gradual and reasonably 

ned to avoid dislocations in the 

ne point program. 

Another objective is the speeding up 
of the relief measures in hardship cases 
in industry. Our newly organized in- 
dustrial users section will serve to by- 
pass some of the individual problems 
which industrial users of rationed com- 
modities have heretofore made. Com- 
ing to OPA with problems involving, 
for example, processed foods, sugar and 
fats, industrial users have had to deal 
with separate branches and occasionally 
found policy variants which have de- 
layed or impeded the solution to their 
problems. The new section will process 
all petitions irrespective of com - 
ities involved and will be in continual 
contact with industry as liaison with 
various branches concerned. Made up 
of men with years of industry experi- 
ence who understand the problems al- 
most before they are explained to them 
this organization has already been able 
to speed up the solution to all kinds of 
industrial ration problems. 


not be practical in currency. But you 
can easily picture how simplified would 
be the checking of cash and keeping of 
accounts if it were. In ration points it 
is practical and will be just as simple, 
with an annual savings of over $35,000,- 
000 to retailers 


We are attempting ta make the bur- 
den of 1 rest as lightly on your 
shoulders and those of the great buying 

blic as we can. We want to make 

‘ood rationing as pleasant, as simple 
and as inexpensive as is humanly pos- 
sible. You people have done and are 
doing a fine job. The doors of my 
Washington workshop are always open 
to you and if you have any problems in 
which I can help, you will always find 
me available. Come along or write me 
at any time. 


By the National Canners Association at 
Annual Meeting in Chicago, 
February 15, 1944 


Resoivep, that for the year 1044 the 
canning industry has but a single ob- 
jective: The all-out production of 
canned foods for the armed services, 
our allies, and our civilian population. 
To the achievement of this wartime ob- 
jective ench member of the industry 
pledges his full support. 


Two years of wartime production 
have made it abundantly clear to 
grower and canner, as well as to 
all others whose efforts contribute to 
the production of food, that maximum 
production cannot be achieved without 
integrated planning by all of the 
many government agencies whose reg- 
ulations control the activities of the 
food processing industry. To this end 
the canning industry believes that it is 
part of its responsibility to present to 
the Government a series of coordi- 
nated recommendations for securing in 
1944 the maximum production for 
which the Government has asked. 


A representative committee of can- 
ners has labored long and earnestly in 
formulating the plans which have been 
approved by the Board of Directors 
of the National Canners Association 
as being those which must be acce 
by the Government if the industry is 
to attain the desired all-out production. 


Resotvep, therefore, that the mem- 
bers of the canning industry — geen | 
this Processors’ Conference adopt a 
recommond to each of the governmental 
agencies concerned, the plan recom- 
mended by the Committee on Planning 
for 1944 Production, and further urge 
that the achievement of the production 
goals set requires the adoption in full 
of such plan. 


Resotvep, that the securing, training, 
and employment of sufficient man- 
power to process the fruits and vege- 
tables which may be harvested during 
1044 constitutes the most critical of all 
problems in meeting production goals. 
Apprehension concerning the avail- 
ability of sufficient harvesting and 
processing labor may limit planting 
* Moreover, it serves no use- 

purpose for the Government to 
arrange for labor to harvest the crops 
where there is a failure to recognize 
the need for labor for the processing 
by which alone such crops can be 
saved for later and distant distribution, 
The industry believes that this was the 
intention of Congress in providing in 
House Joint Resolution for an ade- 
quate supply of workers to he used 
in the packing. canning, freezing, dry- 
ing. or other processing of perishable or 
seasonal agricultural products. The in- 
dustry, therefore, urges upon the War 
Food Administration the necessity of 
obtaining both the maximum number 
of war prisoners and of imported 
workers, and the definite assignment of 
such groups to canning factories. 


i The new one-point ration tokens, 
: while not directly affecting you, will 
* also simplify ration buying by the con- 
4 sumer so that its effect on the retailer 
4 and the wholesaler will be felt all along 
ng the line. With the red and blue stamps 
a each worth 10 points February 27 and 
“a thereafter, and the tokens valued at 
* one point each, the one-, two-, three-, 
a five-, and eight-point stamps will be 
q eliminated. I like to compare the new 
a 10-point stamp and one-point token pro- 
8 gram to our currency if it were reduced 
8 to one and ten dollar bills. That would 

4 

4 

4 

4 
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Resoivep, that the members of the 
canning industry express to repre- 
sentatives of the War Food Administra- 
tion, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, the War Manpower Commission, 
and the armed forces, their apprecia- 
tion for the splendid cooperation in 
making the Processors’ Conference 80 
firm a basis upon which 1944 produc- 
tion may be built, and particularly they 
desire to commend the individual 
speakers for their frank and informa- 
tive contributions at the several ses- 
sions of the Conference. 


Resonvep, that the Association and 
its employees express their apprecia- 
tion to the can manufacturing com- 
panies who have so generously con- 
tributed to the creation of the Retire- 
ment Fund, and have thereby made 
feasible its establishment at this time. 


Resotvep, a second year of war has 
brought home to the nation the im- 
portance of food for effective fighting 
in war and full living in peace. Fuller 
realization has come of the place in 
the food program of properly processed 
canned foods made possible by the con- 
tinuing program of scientific research 
by the Association and the can manu- 
facturers. Once again the cooperation 
of the can manufacturers has been 
manifested by their financial support 
and the valuable contributions of their 
research laboratories in planning and 
carrying on the current program of 
nutrition research. For these invalu- 
able efforts the industry desires to ex 
press its sincere appreciation. 


Resotvep, that the Association and 
the canning industry is deeply apprecia- 
tive of the comprehensive plan pre- 
pared by the Committee on Planning 
for 1944 Production, and of the time, 
thought, and unstinting effort which 
went into its preparation 


Achievement so solidly grounded, so 
widely acknowledged, and so extensive 
in its beneficent effects, requires no 
elaborate review. The members of the 
canning industry congratulate each 
other and the Association for the op- 
portunity of having had the sound 
leadership of President Carroll DB. 
Lindsey during two years of wartime 
operation. In the history of the Asso- 
elation no man has given more abun- 
dantly of his time and energies in 
directing the fulfillment of the indus- 
try’s wartime obligation. 


With the broadening of the war er- 
fort the responsibilities and activities 
of the Association have increased, The 


industry is indeed fortunate that there 
can be brought to bear upon these prob- 
lems of great magnitude and com- 
plexity the 


, skill, and broad 


knowledge of the 
our beloved Secretary, Mr. 


Both to Mr. Gorrell and to his loyal 
and efficient staff, the Association and 
the industry renew their expressions of 
continuing gratitude for work superbly 


“Ed” Trego was a dynamic force in 
the canning industry and in the Na- 
tional Canners Association. The au- 
thority of his counsel and the affection- 
ate esteem of his associates flowed not 
from acknowledgment of his merited 
success as a businessman. Nor did it 
rest in any large measure upon the 
courage and the forthright language 
with which “Ed” voiced his convictions, 
which were grounded upon what he re- 


garded as the fundamental principles 


of decency, prudence, thrift, and re- 
sponsibility to others. Ed“ was hon- 
ored and respected throughout his long 
services as Association President, mem- 
ber of the Administrative Council, 
Board of Directors, and of numerous 
important committees, because the hun- 
dreds of canners and other business as- 
sociates who were privileged to be his 
friends knew that the apparent gruff 
manner was only a cloak under which 
Ed in his modest way sought ineffec- 
tively to conceal his warm and ever 
generous spirit. 


The Association mourns the loss of 
the counsel and leadership of the fol- 
lowing directors and other officials of 
the Association who have died since the 
last convention : 


Dr. Peter J. Donk, 55, formerly on 
the Association's Research Laboratory 
staff, died August 19 in a Hamilton, 
Ontario, hospital, following a six 
months’ illness. At the time of his 
death, Dr. Donk was on the research 
staff of the American Can Company 
and had been associated with both 
American and Canadian canning firms. 


Arch R. Dunbar, of Grimes, Iowa, 
who had been named a Director of the 
Association at the last annual conven- 
tion, died at the age of 54 in a Kansas 
City hospital, on May 25. Mr. Dunbar 
had served a previous three-year term 
as a Director and was a past president 
Iowa-Nebraska Canners Asso- 

tion. 


Bennett C. Nott, 62, t of the 
Association in 1928, died at his home in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, on April 19, 
following a brief iliness. He had served 
also on the Board of Directors and Ad- 
ministrative Council, and as Secretary 
of both the Pea and Pumpkin Sections. 


J. ©. Richendrfer, 64, former mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors and Sec- 
retary and Chairman of the Apple and 
Apple Products Section, died —— 

rch 22, while using the telephone in 
a Seattle ‘hotel. 


David H. Stevenson, active in 

and in Association affairs during the 
first World War, died in Baltimore, 
November 29, after a 3-months’ illness, 
Mr. Stevenson's Association work in- 
cluded Chairmanship of the Legislative 
Committee in 1920 and 1921, and mem- 
bership on the Board of Directors. He 
also had been Secretary of the Tomato 
Section and had held other Association 
committee posts. 


Resotvep, that the President of the 
National Canners Association be au- 
thorized to act for the Association in 
selecting the time and the location of 
the next annual meeting. 


Rxsol vun, that the Association ex- 
press to the Association of 


Commerce and Mr. William J. Hen- 

nessy, Manager of its Bureau of Con- 

ventions, the industry’s appreciation of 

their cooperation in arranging hotel ac- 

— for the Processors’ Con- 
rence. 


1944 OFFICERS, DIRECTORS 


The National Canners Association in 
convention at Chicago, Illinois, on 
February 15, 1944, elected the following 
officers and directors to serve during 


1044 
OFFICERS 


PRESIDENT: Sherwin Haxton, Hax 
ton au. Company, Oakfield, New 
York. 

Finest Vick Paestwent: Fred A. Stare, 
Columbus Foods Corporation, Colum- 
bus, Wisconsin. 

Sroonp Vice Presiwwent: Alfred W. 
Eames, California Packing Corpora- 
tion, San Francisco, California. 


Frank H. Gor- 
rell. Washington, D. C. 


DIRECTORS 
For Two Years 


Irving A. Nelson, Cool Spring Canning 
Co., Lake Mills, Iowa. 

Welby Young, 9g Valley Can- 
ning Co., , Ark 


For Three Years 


Robert Baker, Baker Canning Co., 
Dundas, Wis. 

W. E. Beach, McKeon Canning Co., 
Inc., Burbank, Calif. 

B. M. Brennan, P. EB. Harris & Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 

Ralph Butterfield, Eaton Canning Co., 
Eaton, Ind. 

E. C. Christensen, Christensen Products 


Canning Co., 
— tnd. 

William N. Colonna, John W. Taylor 
Pucking Co., Inc., Hallwood, Va. 


— 
Gorrell, to whom the industry once 
again conveys its thanks for his sage 
counsel and guidance. 
— 
8. R. Clevenger, Bush Bros. & Co., 


x 
x 
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W. F. 14 Valley Can- 

eur, M 

an. Friel, Jr., S. B. W. Friel Sons, 
Queenstown, Md. 

George H. Hall, George H. Hall & Sons, 
Inc., Dexter, Me 

John R. Hinton, Blundon & Hinton, 
Inc., Reedville, Va. 

8. A. Holman, Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
Chicago, II. 

West Jens, Pleasant Grove Canning Co., 
Pleasant Grove, Utah. 
Moses P. Lawrence, North Lubec Mfg. 
and Canning Co., North Lubec, Me. 
©. J. Meister, Fairmont Canning Co., 
Fairmont, Minn, 

Chester A. Ray, New Bra Canning Oo., 
New Pra, Mich. 

Kenneth N. Rider, Kenneth N. Rider 
Co., Trafalgar, Ind. 

©. B. Spencer, Spencer Packing Co., 
Lebanon, Oregon. 

John Speyer, Baldwin Packers, Ltd., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

— Varney Canning, Inc., 

Held Over From Previous Years 

Rodney 8. Bell, Kuner-Empson Co., 
Brighton, Colo. 

C. Webb Campbell, Cummins Canning 
Co., Conneaut, Ohio. 

Garth Carrier, Iowa Canning Co., Vin- 
ton, Iowa. 

C. H. Chitham, Milford Canning Co., 
Milford, In 

D. D. Conway, Minot Food Packers, 
Inc., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Berkeley Davis, Rogers Canning Co., 
Milton, Oreg. 

H. C. Draper, Draper Canning Co., Mil- 
ton, Del. 

Fred Drew, Drew Canning Co., Lied., 
Campbell, Calif. 

G. A. Pilice, Filice & Perrelli 
Co., Ine., Richmond, Calif. 

W. A. Free, Hungerford Packing Co., 
Hungerford, Pa 

Walter A. Friend, Friend Brothers, 
Melrose, Mass. 

H. K. Funderburg, Keene-Belvidere 
Canning Co., Belvidere, III. 

W. W. Giddings, Polk Packing Assn., 
Winter Haven, Fla. 

William B. Halstead, Halstead Canning 
Co., Inc., Cortland, N. 1. 

Roy E. Ingalls, — Packers, 


Inc., Sumner, W. 


A. C. Ketzler, Bordo Products Co., Win- 


ter Haven, Fla 

William Kinnaird, Northern Processing 
Co., Traverse City, Mich. 

A. T. Leatherbury, Eastern Shore Can- 
ning Co., Machipongo, Va. 

M. H. Mann, Red Lodge Canning Co., 
Red Lodge, Mont. 

B. R. Elwell, Burnham & Morrill Co., 
Portland. Me. 

Walter W. Maule, Mushroom Coopera- 
tive Canning Co., Kennett Square, Pa. 


Fred Moss, Idaho Canning Co.,. Lied., 
Payette, Idaho. 


William Opitz, Elkhorn Canning Co., 
Bikhorn, Wis. 

A. R. Plummer, Kings County Packing 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Stanley Powell, California Packing 
Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 

Fred ©. Pratt, J. W. Pratt Co., Farm- 
ington, Me. 

* W. N. Clark Co., Roches- 
er, N. 1. 

L. E. Shannon, Otoe Food Products Co., 
Nebraska City, Nebr. 

J. I. Smith, Jr., Esmeralda Canning 
Co., Circleville, Ohio 

D. B. Stringham, Royal Canning Corp., 
Ogden, Utah 

T. Stran Summers, Charles G. Sum- 
mers, Jr., Inc., New Freedom, Pa. 

Frank J. Tormey, Snider Packing Div., 
General Foods Corp., 


Carl B. Urann, Cranberry Canners, Inc., 
Hanson, Mass. 

Joseph Weber, Durand Canning Co., 
Durand, Wis. 

George 8. Wenger, Lake Erie Canning 
Co., Sandusky, Ohio 

Henry A. White, Hawaiian Pineapple 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

H. ©. Whiteford, Whiteford Packing 
Co, Whiteford, Md. 

A. T. Williams, French Sardine Oo., 
Terminal Island, Calif. 


“Andrus, Rapids, M 
arold K. Bachelder, Indianapolis, ing. 


Brewer, Marshalltown, Iowa 
. L Cannon, Bridgeville, Del. 

. Cosgrove, LeSueur, Minn. 
1 Hoopeston, III. 

h O, Dulany, Fruitland, Md. 
W. Eames, San Francisco, Calif. 
. Flynn, Chicago, III. 

K. Funderburg, Belvidere, III. 
Frank Gerber, Fremont, Mich. 
Walter L. Graefe, Griffin, Ga. 

II. B. Gray, San Jose, Calif. 

Arthur Hamilton, Lebanon, Ohio. 
F. A. Harding, Watertown, Mass. 


— 
F 
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B. N. Richmond, San Jose, Calif. 

IH. N. Riley, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Emil Rutz, Sunnyvale, Calif. 

F. A. Stare, Columbus, Wisconsin 
John B. Stokely, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Clarence M. Walters, Chicago, III. 
Joseph B. Weix, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Paul N. Wolf, Gwynneville, Indiana. 


Administrative Council 


The Administrative Council met on 
Thursday and Friday preceding the 
Processors’ Conference and devoted a 
large part of its time to consideration 
of the reports of the Committee on 
Planning for 1044 Production and the 
Formula Pricing Committee, At the 
end of two days’ consideration the 
Council approved, for submission to the 
Board of Directors, the Planning Com- 
mittee's report as amended—during the 
discussions. 


The Council approved the budget for 
1944 to be recommended to the Board 
of Directors, and also gave its approval 
to a retirement plan for Association em- 
ployees submitted by the Pension Com- 
mittee, for which there was provided in 
the budget an appropriation of $100,000 
from Association funds. This amount, 
supplemented by a contribution of 
$120,000 by can manufacturers, will 
provide a pension fund sufficient to 
liquidate the liability for service of 
employees to date of establishment of 
the retirement system. The liability for 
future service will be met by an annual 
appropriation by the Association not 
to exceed 10 per cent of the salaries of 
employees covered by the retirement 
plan. 


The Council authorized appointment 
of a special committee to study the pro- 
gram for establishment of community 


canning centers and to take such action 
as the subject warrants. 


Report on the status of the Trust 
Fund, submitted by H. L. Canaen, one 
of the ‘trustees of that fund, was ge- 
cepted by the Council. 


The report of the Auditor on the ac- 
counts of the Association was received 
and filed. 


Board of Directors 


The Association's Board of Directors 
met on Saturday preceding the Pro- 
cessors’ Conference, with President 
Lindsey presiding. 

Chairman M. ©. Hutchinson of the 
Administrative Council presented the 
audited report of the Treasurer of the 
Association and the tentative budget 
for 1044 as recommended by the Coun- 
cil. The tentative budget was ap- 
proved. 

E. B. Cosgrove of the Pension Com- 
mittee, submitted to the Board the re- 
tirement plan the Committee had de- 
veloped and explained its provisions. 
The Board approved the plan and the 
appropriations as carried in the tenta- 
tive budget recommended by the Ad- 
ministrative Council, for establishing 
the plan. 

The Board approved the recommen- 
dation of the Administrative Council 
that the rate for membership dues for 


Zoe 


228327 


3188 


2 


Finance Committee 10 
; Carroll E. Lindsey, Highlands City, 4 
a 
" 
< | 
H. F. Krimendahl, Celina, Ohio. 
H. MacConaughey, San Pranciace, 8 
Karl Kuner Mayer, Brighton, Colo. In 
B. G. Olney, New Vork, N. V. 

2 Robert C. Paulus, Salem, Oregon 

Ralph Polk, Jr., Tampa, Fla. 

P 
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1044 be the same as for 1043, that is, 
three-tenths of a cent per case on sea- 
sonal products and three-twentieths of 
a cent per case on non-seasonal prod- 
uets, 


Reports were received from Chairman 
H. N. Richmond, of the Manpower Com- 
mittee, Chairman Walter L. Graefe of 
the Legislative Committee, and Chair- 
man B. B. Cosgrove of the Labeling 
Committee, Acting Chairman H. T. 
Cumming of the Planning Committee 
submitted the report of that committee 
as approved by the Administrative 
Council. The Board approved the re- 
port with several amendments. 


President Lindsey appointed the fol- 
lowing Committee on Rationing: H. T. 
Cumming, M. C. Peters, Milton Brood 
ing, F. A. Stare, D. Thompson Swing. 


Plans for Nutrition Research 
Are Made for 1944 Season 


Prior to the opening of the Proces- 
sors’ Conference in Chicago, a series 
of meetings was held by the Nutrition 
Advisory Committee and the Executive 
Nutrition Committee to review the 
progress of the 1943 program and make 
plans for its continuation in 1044. 


There was discussion of the first 
year’s work and the manuscripts which 
have been prepared for publication this 
year. The results presented in these 
statements have particular reference 
to the content of dietary factors as 
found in the large number of samples 
of unformulated canned foods which 
were taken during the 1042-48 season. 
These will be the first published con- 
tributions resulting from the nutrition 
project sponsored jointly by the Na- 
tional Canners Association and the Can 
Manufacturers Institute. 


Attention is being given to the for- 
mation of a committee on publication 
whose duty it will be to assemble ex- 
isting information derived from the 
program and present it in the various 
ways to obtain maximum coverage to 
scientists, to the industry, and con- 
sumers, 


The plans for 1044 are formulated 
and the detailed programs for the west, 
central, and eastern areas will soon be 
presented to those universities which 
are expected to participate. 


In support of the new work, approval 
was given by the Board of Directors 
to an appropriation of $25,000 and a 
like sum will be forthcoming from the 
Can Manufacturers Institute, 


In the near future it is expected to 
prepare a supplement for the Ixron- 


The State Secretaries’ Manpower 
Conference was held on February 14 
of Conference Week. The purpose and 
the spirit of the meeting was that of 
free, round-table discussion of last 
year’s successful recruiting experi- 
ences and the canning season's plans. 

Fay W. Hunter, Chief of the Bureau 
of Placement of the Rural Industries 
Division of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, and his assistant, Walter Erb, 
were present, together with a number 
of Regional and State WMO directors. 
These men were asked and answered, 
among others, many detailed questions 
on the use of prisoners of war. Mr. 
Hunter suggested that the canners in 
each region make an attempt to obtain, 
by approach to the Regional WMC 
Director, food processing representa- 
tion on Regional and Area Manage- 
ment Labor committees. 

Captain Gagliardo and Lieutenant 
Roshar of the Quartermaster’s office, 
also were present. Captain Gagliardo 
spoke briefly, offering such service as 
the Office of the QMG can render on 
manpower problems. 

Alfred C. Zander of the Information 
Division of WMC described the WMC 
program for advertising and publicity 
for recruiting workers for the 1944 
season. The OWI, the Advertising 
Council, and the WMC are preparing 
advertisements, radio announcements, 
and other advertising plans which are 
to be presented to national advertisers. 
This phase of the publicity will em- 
phasize the acute need for workers in 
agriculture and food processing plants. 
Because such advertising will appear in 
national magazines and on national 
radio hook-ups, it will be general in 
its nature. 


More important for actual recruiting 
of cannery workers in each locality 
will be a kit of materials for local 
use—newspaper advertisements, spot 
radio announcements, new releases for 
the newspapers, posters, etc. These 
materials will be distributed to all 
processors of perishables and to every 
local representative of the USES. 
There will also be a series of posters for 
use inside the plants for the purpose 
of urging employees to “stick on the 
job” and “see the job through”. 

At one time or another representa- 
tives from each of the States told of 


Hamilton QM Club Organized 
In a meeting held in Chicago, Febru- 


ary 11, a new organization known as 
the Hamilton QM Club was formed. 


The purpose of the Hamilton QM 
Club is to perpetuate annual contacts 
between those civilian and Army officers 
who during World War II were brought 
into the War Department to procure 
canned foods for the armed forces. In 
all instances, the civilians involved, 
and in most instances the officers in- 
volved, were brought in from the food 
industry, and it is expected that after 
the termination of the war, these men 
will again return to the food industry. 


At the organizational meeting, con- 
ducted by Temporary Chairman Frank 
H. Mathews, who explained its pur- 
poses, Mr. Mathews stated: “This is 
the only club of its kind. It is hoped 
that at the end of this present world 
conflict, there will never be the need of 
my together another group such 
as this. 


The following officers were unani- 
mously elected by the membership : 


President--J. Howard Hamilton, 
Consultant to the Secretary of War; 
Vice Presidentse—W. W. Halford, Call- 
fornia Depot, Harry Rice, Jersey City 
Depot, and E. Norton Re Con- 
sultant, OQMG, Washington, D. C. ; Sec- 
retary—John A. Moilanen, 
Depot; Treasurer—George Hathaway, 
formerly Chicago Depot. 


The Hamilton QM Club will hold its 
annual meeting at the same time as 
the National Canners Association. 


Frozen Food Packers Meet 


The National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers, whose members partici- 
pated in the general sessions of the 
Processors’ Conference, also held their 
individual association annual meeting 
at the Morrison Hotel, February 15, 
with President Edwin T. Gibson, 
presiding. 


The feature of this meeting was an 
address by Carl R. Kolb, Consultant 
in the Office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, who outlined the government 
procurement methods and frozen food 
requirements for 1944. Mr. Kolb stated 
that the objective of the armed forces 
in the 1944 frozen food procurement 
program is the purchase of 50,000,000 
pounds of frozen vegetables. He stated 
that the fruit program for 1944 is now 
being developed, but that the quantities 
involved probably will not be suffi- 
ciently large to warrant the use of the 
same kind of over-all program de- 
scribed for vegetable freezers. 
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Mr. Martin reviewed the accomplish- 
ments of the NAFFP during the year 
and the following officers were elected: 

President: Ralph O. Dulany, John I. 
Dulany and Son, Fruitland, Maryland. 

Vice-Presidents: R. M. Hagen, Cali- 
fornia Consumers Corporation, Los 
Angeles, California; J. M. Seaman, 
Bozeman Canning Company, Mt. Ver- 
non, Washington. 

Secretary-treasurer: Lawrence Mar- 
tin, Washington, D. C. 


Meeting of Preservers 


Production plans for preservers were 
discussed in the general sessions of the 
Processors’ Conference and further de- 
tailed at a special session held by the 
National Preservers Association at the 
Morrison Hotel. The new require- 
ments represent a substantial increased 
supply of these products. 

With President Willard E. Smucker 
presiding, preservers heard addreases 
on various aspects of their industry 
and procurement problems by the fol- 
lowing government officials: B. A. 
Meyer, Chief, Industry Operations 
Branch, Office of Production, War Food 
Administration; John B. Dodds, Chief, 
Processed Marketing Division, Office 
of Distribution, WFA; Wayne C. 
Meschter, Consultant, WFA; John F. 
Gismond, Walter Sions, and Carl N. 
Lovegren, Food Price Division, Office 
of Price Administration ; Curtis Rogers, 
Nolan Jackson, and Harold Webner, 
Rationing Division, OPA. 

Officers for 1944 are President, W. E. 
Smucker, J. M. Smucker Co., Orr- 
ville, Ohio; Vice President, R. J. 
Glaser, Glaser-Crandell Co., Chicago; 
Secretary-Treasurer, W. A. Barnes, 
Wheeler-Barnes Company, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; Managing Director, W. I.. 
Walde, Washington, D. C. 


Dehydrators’ Meeting 
In addition to hearing addresses by 
government officials and technical men, 
food dehydrators adopted plans for ex- 
panded Association activities in 1044. 
A $100,000 fund was voted for inaugu- 
ration of a research program. 


Speakers present at the general ses- 
sion included John B. Dodds of the War 
Food Administration who outlined the 
1944 dehydration program, Lt. Col. 
Cecil G. Dunn of the Office of the 
Quartermaster General, who spoke on 
dehydration from the Army's point of 
view, and Meivin W. Bishop, procure- 
ment specialist of the Chicago Quarter- 
master Depot, who summarized Army 
procurement procedure. Francis J. 
Moyer, in the absence of Dr. Donald 
K. Tressler, read an address which 


posed the questicn: Can We Produce 
the Kind of Dehydrated Food the Pub- 
lic Wants? Concluding the general ses- 
sion, Dr. Kenneth T. Farrell, Chief of 
the Field Service Section of WFA, 
spoke on industry needs. 

The following 1044 officers of NDA 
were elected: Chairman of the Board, 
Joseph I. Pardieck, California Vege- 
table Concentrates, Inc., Huntington 
Park, Calif.; President, Francis J. Hol- 
land, Little and Company, Chicago, III.; 
Vice Presidents: J. HI. Hume, Basic 
Vegetable Products Co., San Francisco, 
Calif.; Russell Makepeace, A. D. Make- 
peace (., Wareham, Mass.; 0. I. 
Maxey, Deerfield Packing Co., Bridge- 
ton, N. J.; J. R. Simplot, J. R. Simplot 
Dehydration Co., Caldwell, Idaho; 
Donglas N. Warriner, Warriner Starch 
Co., St. Francisville, La.; Charles Wat- 
son, Srd, Dry-Pack Corp., New York 
City; and 8. 8. Wyler, Wyler and Com- 
pany, Chicago, I. Graham Adams 
was reelected Executive Secretary. 


Food Subsidy Ban Passed 


On a roll-call vote of 249 to 118, the 
House approved the Conference Com- 
mittee changes in the measure banning 
food subsidies after June 30, and the 
completed bill was sent to the White 
House on Febrnary 17. The day be- 
fore, the Senate had agreed to the re- 
port without a vote. 

In addition to the anti-subsidy mens- 
ure, the President has on his desk the 
tax and renegotiation bill that is esti- 
mated to raise something over $2,000,- 
000,000 in additional revenue. The Ad- 
ministration had asked for approxi- 
mately $10,000,000,000 in added taxes. 

The President has signed the appro- 
priation of $30,000,000 to finance the 
War Food Administration's farm labor 
program for 1944. As finally enacted, 
the measure gives WFA discretionary 
authority to permit the use of labor 
recruited under the program in the can- 
ning of seasonal agricultural products, 


Asparagus, Bean, Miscellaneous Vegetable, and Maraschino 
Cherry Price Provisions Affected by Amendment 26 to MPR 306 


Several changes that became effective 
February 18 in the regulation control- 
ling canned food prices of the 1043 
pack have been announced by the Office 
of Price Administration in Amendment 
26 to MPR 306. 


Provisions for differential pricing of 
certain container sizes of asparagus, 
snap beans, and miscellaneous vege- 
tables were added to the regulation. 
Originally, the regulation provided spe- 
cific dollars-and-cents maximum prices 
per dozen, varying by geographical 
area, for asparagus and snap beans. 


Amendment 26 provides differentials 
by which processors can determine 
maximum prices for container sizes 
not previously priced, For example, in 
the case of asparagus, a No. 803 can is 
priced at 85 per cent of the maximum 
price established for the No. 2 can size 
of similar grade. 


The provision regulating the man- 
ner in which a packer determines his 
1948 cost for miscellaneous vegetables 
for which support prices have been 
listed by the War Food Administration 
is changed to bring it into line with 
general pricing provisions elsewhere in 
the regulation. The processor now must 
figure his cost on these vegetables on 
the basis of not less than 75 per cent of 
his total purchases for the canning sea- 
son, subject to the additional proviso 
that his cost may not exceed applicable 
support prices. 


The base period to be used by proc- 
essors in determining their maximum 


prices for brined cherries has been 
changed from the first 60 days after the 
beginning of the 1041 pack to the period 
September 1-November 30, 1941. The 
original base, OPA has been informed, 
did not take into account the fact that 
cherries are placed in brine for 60 days 
before pitting begins and that few, if 
any, sales occur in this period. Most 
sales are made after the pitting opera- 
tions begin early in September and for 
this reason, the new base period was 
considered proper. 


A new provision establishes a for- 
mula by which processors of brined, 
maraschino and glace (drained) cher- 
ries who use red sour cherries in their 
work can determine their maximum 
prices. The amendment sets the maxi- 
mum raw fruit cost, in the formula 
under which prices for these commodi- 
ties are figured, at 8% cents a pound. 
This figure had previously been set, in 
another regulation, as maximum selling 
price for the fruit. 


Maximum producer prices for toma- 
toes and snap beans packed in certain 
counties in northern Idaho for civilian 
sales have been adjusted upward 
slightly to bring them in line with 
prices for the same items when packed 
in the State of Washington, where the 
raw material actually is purchased, 
The subsidy contracts with respect to 
tomatoes have been adjusted and the 
subsidy contracts with respect to snap 
beans will be adjusted to take care of 
the increase over costs in the region 
last year. 
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February 19, 1944 


M-81 Quotas Set 
For Juice and Blends 


Can manufacturers were notified 
February 11 that unlimited packing 
quotas have now been established for 
orange juice and blended orange and 
grapefruit juice for the 1948-44 season. 
The Association was authorized to no- 
tify citrus Juice packers of this change 
in packing quotas in a February 12 let- 
ter from Glenn E. Knaub, Adminis- 
trator of the Food Section of Order 
M-81, War Production Board. The 
official authorization reads as follows: 

The provisions of Section (b) of 
Order M-81 (as amended January 3, 
1044) are waived to the extent neces- 
sary to permit an unlimited packing 
quota on the following items in Sched- 
ule I. Item 13, Orange Juice. Item 
14, Orange-Grapefruit Juice Blended. 
You are hereby authorized to notify 
purchasers of such cans of this excep- 
tion and furnish them a copy of this 
wire as evidence of their authority to 
purehase, accept delivery of and use 
such cans. 


1944 RESERVATION QUOTAS 


Although canners were apprised of 
the increased quantities of their prod- 
ucts that are to be reserved for the Gov- 
ernment out of this coming season's 
pack, both at the Conference in Chicago 
and by an industry-wide mailing from 
the Association's Washington office, 
there is reproduced below the complete 
text of Food Distribution Order 22.6. 
A discussion of the order will be found 
in the remarks of Mr. Hamilton and 
Mr. Dodds on pages 8055 and 8061, 
respectively, of this issue of the Lerrer. 


§ 1425.8 Quota restrictions and allo- 
cations 


(a) Definitions. 

The definitions contained in Food 
Distribution Order No, 22, as amended, 
shall, when used herein, have the same 
meaning as set forth in Food Distribu- 
tion Order No. 22, as amended; and 
when used in this order, unless other- 
wise distinctly expressed or manifestly 
incompatible with the intent thereof: 

(1) The term “quota period” means 
the period from January 1, 1944, to De- 
cember 31, 1944, both inclusive. 

(2) The term “base period” means 
the period from January 1, 1942, to 
December 81, 1943, both inclusive. 

(3) The term “base pack“ means, 
when applied to each canned food iisted 
in column A of table 1 attached hereto 
and by this reference made a part of 
this order, one-half the total amount, 
by net weight, of all types, styles, 
varieties, and grades of such food 
canned by the respective canner or 
processor during the base period: Pro- 
vided, That if the respective canner 
or processor canned any particular food 
listed in column A of table 1 duri 
only one of the two calendar years 


the base period, his base pack for that 
food shall be his total pack, by net 
weight, of such food during the said 
calendar year in which he canned the 
said food. In the event a canner or 
processor packed any product listed in 
column A of table 1 attached hereto 
during the base period at any plant 
which he does not operate during the 
quota period, there shall be deducted, 
in computing his base pack, the portion 
represented by his production at such 
plant during the base period. In the 
event a canner or processor packs any 
product listed in said column A of 
table 1 during the quota period at any 
plant which he did not operate duri 
the base period, there shall be add 
in computing his base pack, the propor- 
tionate quantity represented by the 
production, if any, of the person who 
operated such plant during the base 
period. 


(b) Applicability of this order. 

The terms and conditions of this 
order shall be applicable to (1) all 
canned vegetables, canned fruits, 
eanned vegetable juices, and canned 
fruit juices listed in column A of table 
1 which are packed during the quota 

in any of the 48 States of the 

nited States or the District of Colum- 
bia, and (2) all canned pineapple and 
canned pineapple juice which are 
packed during the quota period in the 
Territory of Hawaii. 


(c) Set-aside restrictions. 

Fach canner or processor who packs 
any canned vegetable, canned fruit, 
canned vegetable juice, or canned fruit 
juice covered under this order during 
the quota period shall, to the extent 
that the quantity so packed may be 
adequate, set aside and thereafter hold 
for sale and delivery to Government 
agency from his pack of each such prod- 
uct, for the quota period, a quantity 
equivalent to the quantity obtained by 
applying the percentage for the owe 
lar products listed in column D of 
table 1 against his base pack of that 
product. If the type, style, variety, or 
grade of the particular product is 
specified in the aforesaid table 1, the 
portion set aside shall, so far as avail- 
able, be in the type, style, variety, and 
grade so specified; but other types, 
styles, varieties, or grades in the pos- 
session of a particular canner or proc- 
essor as may be specified by the pro- 
curing Government agency shall be 
substituted to the extent that those 
specified in said table 1 have not been 
packed by such canner or processor, 
In the event a canner or processor is 
preparing to pack, during the quota 
period, any canned vegetable, canned 
fruit, canned vegetable juice, or canned 
fruit juice, listed in column A of said 
table 1, which he did not pack during 
the base and for which unlimited 
tinplate is available under § 3270.31 
of Conservation Order M-81, issued by 
the War Production Board on Febru- 
ary 11, 1942, as amended (7 F. R. 947, 
10321, 8 F. R. 14455, 9 F. R. 82), he shall 
so inform the Director by letter, and 


‘with the provisions of (d) (1) hereof 
packed in tin- 


state therein the quantity of such prod- 
uct which he anticipates that he win 
pack; and such canner or processor 
shall set aside for sale and delivery 
to Government agency a portion of his 
pack of each such product for the quota 
period equivalent to the quantity ob- 
— by applying the percentage for 

8 product, listed in column 
D of table 1, against his total produc- 
tion of such product during the quota 
period. 


(d) When entire pack not set aside 
for Government agency. 

(1) In the event a canner or proe- 
essor packs any canned vegetable, 
canned fruit, canned vegetable juice, 
or canned fruit juice, listed in column 
A of table 1, for non-governmental re- 
quirements as well as for governmental 
requirements, the portion of each such 
product required to be set aside by him 
for Government agency shall be set 
aside as follows: (i) At least two-thirds 
of the set-aside portion, if it is avail- 
able, shall be taken from the first pref- 
erence grade of the canned product, as 

fied in column Fot table 1, but, 
the quantity of the said first prefer- 
ence grade which is available is not 
sufficient to meet that requirement, the 
total quantity of such first preference 
grade shall be set aside for Government 
agency; (ii) To the extent that the 
quantity set aside for Government 
agency from the first preference grade 
in accordance with the provisions of 
(1) above may fail to complete his set- 
aside quota, he shall set aside from his 
production of the second preference 
grade of the canned product, as speci- 
fled in column G of table 1, such quan- 
tity to complete his set-aside quota as 
may be available, but, if the quantity 
of said second preference grade which 
is available is not sufficient to complete 
such set-aside quota, the total quantity 
of such second preference grade shall 
be set aside for Government agency; 
and (lil) To the extent that the quanti- 
ties set aside for Government agency 
from the first and second preference 
grades in accordance with the provi- 
sions of (i) and (11) above may fall to 
complete his set-aside quota, he shall 
set aside from his production of his 
third preference grade of the canned 
product, as specified in column H of 
table 1, sufficient of such quantity to 
complete his set-aside quota as may 
be available: Provided, That, if there 
is an insufficient quantity of all three 
preference grades to complete his set- 
aside quota, he shall set aside from 
such other grades in his possession as 
may be designated by Government 
agency sufficient of such quantity to 
complete his set-aside quota as may be 
available, 

(2) In the event a canner or proc 
essor packs a canned product covered 
hereunder partly in tinplate containers 
and partly in glass containers, the por- 
tion to be set aside for Government 
agency from the several preference 
grades of such product in accordance 


shall be that which is 
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plate to the extent that such type of 
pack is available in the respective 
grades; and the particular product 
packed in glass containers ll be 
set aside from any such preference 
grade only in the event and to the ex- 
tent necessary to meet any such defi- 
ciency when there is not enough of that 
uct of that preference grade packed 
tinplate to meet the set-aside require- 
ments for such grade. 
(8) Within the limits of, and 
to the restrictions set forth in (d) (1) 
and (2) hereof, a minimum of one-half 
and a maximum of two-thirds (except 
with the consent of the particular pro- 
curing Government agency) of the 
quota of any canned product for Gov- 
ernment agency shall be set aside in 
the largest can size specified for that 
product in column I of table 1 to the 
extent that the product packed in such 
largest can size is available in the re- 
spective preference grades, and the re- 
mainder, if any, of the set-cside quota 
for the canned product shall be in the 
other can sizes, if any, specified in said 
column I of table 1: Provided, That 
the portion of the set-aside quantity of 
the canned product represented by the 


contingency reserve percentage for such 

product shown in column C of table 1 

may, at the option of the particular 

canner or processor, be packed and set 

aside in any can size permitted under 

the aforesaid Conservation Order M-81, 
mended, 


asa 
(e) Reporte. 

The reports required by § 1425.1 (e) 
of Food Distribution er No. 22, as 


amended, shall be submitted on Form 
FDA-685, The reports shall be sub- 
mitted to the Director within 15 days 
after the completion of the pack. (This 
1 requirement has been ap- 
2823 the Bureau ot the B 

1 ance with the Federal 
ports Act of 1942.) 


(1) Purchase, inspection, and apecifi- 
cations. 


The Army of the United States is 
hereby allocated the quotas prescribed 
herein for Government agency, and 
the Army may purchase said quotas 
for its own account or the account of 
other Government agencies whenever 
it has agreed with such agencies to do 


so. The Army of the United States 
and the Office of Distribution, respec- 
tively, are authorized to inspect and 
de such canned foods pursuant to 
1181 (d) of Food Distribution Or- 
der No. 22, as amended. The Army of 
the United States is authorized to issue 
specifications at any time with regard 
to the processing, packing, containers, 
container treatment, can marking, la- 
beling, boxing, and strapping of such 
canned foods pursuant to § 1425.1 (b 
(5) of Food Distribution Order No. 
as amended. 


(a) Provisions of Director Food Dis- 
tribution Orders Vos. 22-4, as amended 
and 22-5 not affected. 


The provisions of this order shall not 
be considered as rescinding or modify- 
ing the provisions of Director Food 
Distribution Order No. 22-4, as amended 
(8 F. R. 6578 and 11590), or the pro- 
visions of Director Food Distribution 
Order No. 22-5 (8 F.R. 16097). 


(h) Bffective date. 


This order shall be effective as of 
12:01 a. m., e. w. t., February 11, 1044. 


Tant 1—Cannep Cannep Faurre, Canwen Juices, Cannan Faurr Juices 


Cc D E U G H I 
Percentage of base pack Grade preferences 
Type, style variety (sequence does 
Contin- not denote preference) Can size 
gency 
reserve 


3 26 | Heavy (minimum specific gravity— | Fancy......... 
Basic Faney......... 
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of U. 8. grades. 


* Full inside enamel cans required. Number 10 cans to a... 
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70 | Yellow clingstone halved or Top 10-2156. 

‘3 Pineapple..........| 68 70 | Sliced, crushed, chunks, tidbits (en- Faney.........| Cholee........] Btd...........] 10-B34-2, 
1 cept cocktail tidbits). 

Beans, enap.........| 4 54 | Green, Extra Std.. Top Sed... Faney.........] 

58 | Cut, quartered, diced, sliced..........| Fanoy.........| Top 

Corn, sweet®........] 28 31 1 Top 10-8. 

41 | Alaska 3, 4 sieve; sweet 3-sieve and | Extra Top Sd... Faney.........] 10-2, 
larger, ungraded. 

4 solids. ids or over. ** t 
Tomato Jules. 68 — 10-8 eyt, 2. 
Tomato hure. 26 | | . 10. 

paste 10-2}4-2-6 os. 
1 ‘Blackberries, boysenberries, loganberries, youngberries only. Percentage applies to combined pack of these four varities. 
Syrup pack not desired. 

us * Top standard means 70-74 inclusive as defined in terms " « 
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CCC Announces Terms Under Which Bean, Pea, and Tomato 
Canners Will be Reimbursed for Certain Transportation Costs 


The amount and method by which 
the Commodity Credit Corporation will 
reimburse canners of snap beans, to- 
matoes, and peas for transportation 
costs from assembly points under Sec- 
tion 10(a) of the purchase and resell 
program was announced under date of 
February 12 by the War Food Adminis- 
tration. Text of the announcement 
follows: 


To Certified Processors of Snap 
Beans, Tomatoes, and Green Peas: 

Pursuant to paragraph 10 (a) of the 
“Offer of Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to Purchase and Resell Designated 
Vegetables Which Are Processed in 
1948,” and subject to the conditions 
specified below, Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration will increase its purchase 
prices for snap beans, tomatoes, and 
green peas in order to reimburse proc- 
essors for the cost of transporting 
certain tonnages of such vegetables 
from approved assembly points to their 
plants. Such increases in the purchase 
ae will be applicable only to oe. 

rs who have accepted, and 

complion with the terms of, the Offer, 
and to the tonnages of the vegetable 
packed for civilian consumption as de- 
termined in connection with such proc- 
essors’ Applications for Final Settle- 
ment (1943 COC Vegetable Form 4). 
No provision is made for increasing 
the price of sweet corn as this v ble 
is not customarily handled through 
assembly points. 


(1) Approved assembly points will 
include only pea viners and market 
places, receiver stations, or assembly 
points to which a substantial number 
of growers customarily deliver the 
vegetable. No allowance will be made 
for the cost of transporting any ton- 
nage of a vegetable from one to an- 
other of the processor's plants, from 
points of roadside pickup to the proces- 
sor’s plant or assembly point, or in the 
case of green peas, from field to viner. 


(2) A separate application for an 
increase in the purchase price shall be 
submitted by each eligible processor 
for each vegetable and for each plant 
at which the vegetable was processed. 
Bach such application shall be sub- 
mitted in accordance with the attached 

ons. 

(8) Any increase in the purchase 
price of a vegetable made pursuant to 
this announcement will be based on the 
amaliest of the following allowances 
for the cost of transporting certain ton- 
nages of the vegetable from approved 
assembly points to the processor's 
plants : 

(a) the actual cost per ton paid by 
the processor for transportation of 
vegetables hauled by common or other 
carriers. 

(b) the cost per ton of transporting 
vegetables hauled in the processor's 
own trucks as certified by the processor. 

(e) the maximum allowance for 
transportation costs shown in the table 
on the reverse side of this announce- 
ment. 

(4) Such allowances will be reduced 
to the extent that— 

(a) the Processor has already re- 
covered transportation through an ad- 
justment of prices paid for the vege- 
table pursuant to paragraph 5 (c) of 
the Offer. 

(b) the Processor is permitted by 
the Office of Price Administration to 
base his ceiling prices for products of 
the vegetable on a raw material cost 
computed from a price for the vege- 
table in excess of the resale price in 
the area where the product is manu- 
factured. 


shall not 
apply to the tonnage of any vegetable 
for which Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion has previously offered to increase 
the purchase price to compensate for 
the cost of transporting such tonnage 
— assembly points to Processors’ 
nts. 


(5) This announcement 


Maximum ALLowance von Tranarortation Costs! 


$1.15 
$1.15 plus 25 cents for each 5 miles or fraction, 
thereof over 10 miles. ” 


$3.15 plus 20 cents for each 5 miles or fraction 
thereof over 50 miles. 

$4.15 plus 15 cents for each 5 miles or fraction 
thereof over 75 miles. 

$4.90 plus 10 cents for each 5 miles or fraction 
thereof over 100 miles. 


thereof over 150 miles. 


' Buch allowance will in no case exceed $3 per ton for tomatoes, $5 per ton for green peas, or $10 per 


ton for snap beans. 


Greenleaf Assistant Director of 
Washington Laboratory 

Upon recommendation of the Bxecu- 
tive Research Committee of the Asso- 
ciation, C. A. Greenleaf has been made 
Assistant Director of the Washington 
Research Laboratory. 

Mr. Greenleaf obtained his B. 8. 
degree from Clarkson College, in Pots- 
dam, N. V., and his M. S. degree from 
George Washington University, in 
Washington, D. C. He has been on the 
laboratory staff of the Association for 
15 years, having a previous background 
of experience in food research at the 
Bureau of Chemistry for 5 years. In 
his new assignment, Mr. Greenleaf, in 
addition to administrative stadies, will 
have direct charge of chemical research 
problems, 


1944 SUPPORT PRICES 


WFA Announces Proposed Figures for 
Vegetables for Canning and 
Canned Vegetables 


Details of the proposed price support 
program to growers and canners de- 
signed to facilitate maximum produc- 
tion and processing of vegetables for 
canning in 1944 were announced Feb- 
ruary 18 by the War Food Administra- 
tion. This program is designed to as- 
sure farmers of receiving the prices 
necessary to produce the needed quan- 
tities of vegetables for canning in line 
with existing facilities and at the same 
time protect canners who pay the sup- 
port prices to growers against the pos- 
sibility of inventory losses which might 
be incurred from maximum packs of 
the canned vegetables covered by the 
program. 

The announcement provides further 
details of the price support program for 
vegetables for canning released on Jan- 
uary 28, 1944. The program, as pointed 
out at that time, is subject to action 
by the Congress making provision for 
carrying out the price support pro- 
gram of WFA and will not be effective 
unless such provision is made. 

The support prices which have been 
set for snap beans, sweet corn, green 
peas, tomatoes, beets, carrots, lima 
beans, and spinach are those at which 
canners must agree to contract with 
growers in 1944 in order to become 
eligible for protection under the sup- 
port program for the canned products. 

The grower who contracts with a cer- 
tified canner will have assurance of re- 
ceiving the support prices. No pro- 
vision is made for obtaining support 
prices in any other manner and no ob- 
ligation is made to support prices for 
uncontracted products at any level even 
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though processors will be eneouraged 
to use all vegetables grown, insofar as 
processing capacity and other factors 
permit. 


Canners participating in the program 
will be certified by State Agricultural 
Conservation Committees as having 
agreed to contract with producers for 
at least the specified support levels for 
the raw products. Following is addi- 
tional text of the WFA announcement: 


WFA will accept all quantities of 
1944 crop canned snap beans, sweet 
corn, green peas, beets, tomatoes, to- 
mato juice, tomato pulp, tomato paste. 
carrots, lima beans, and spinach offered 
to it by certified canners at levels 
equivalent to 8644 per cent of the can- 
ner’s gross civilian ceiling prices (ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of net civilian 
ceilings ). Appropriate adjustments in 
individual canners’ support levels in re- 
lation to area averages and for grade 
differentials applicable to formula max- 
imum priced items will be announced 
by WFA after OPA ceilings are issued. 
Special styles and fancy packs will be 
accepted at price levels applicable to 

ordinary commercial packs. The sup- 
port level for certified canners who pur- 
chase raw material on the open market 
will be adjusted for any raw product 
costs below the support levels. 

The offer to support the price of these 
processed foods will extend throughout 
the normal marketing season for each 
product, Packers may be required to 
store these commodities at their ex- 
pense until 30 days after the expira- 
tion date of the offer in the event WFA 
does not have immediate use for the 
products. The offer to purchase, as a 
price supporting measure, the specified 
canned vegetable commodities will ap- 
ply to all quantities offered that grade 
U. S. Standard or better. Offers will be 
accepted from original processors only. 


The State and local Agricultural 
Conservation Committees will cooperate 
with producers and processors in every 
way possible to encourage contracting 
for the acreage needed this year. Lists 
of canners who contract with growers 
and make purchases at the announced 
support prices to growers, thus becom- 
ing eligible to participate in the sup- 
port program on the processed com- 
modity, will be prepared and certified 
by the Committees. 

The following schedule of prices to 
growers for 1944 by States and areas is 
on a field run basis and refers to all 
vegetables for processing, including both 
canning (which are supported under 
this program) and freezing. The de- 
tailed brenkdown of prices by varieties, 
grades, and sizes according to utiliza- 
tion will be furnished to the State Agri- 
cultural Conservation Committees and 
processors at an early date. 


These prices are expressed in dollars 
per ton and unless otherwise indicated, 
are for vegetables delivered to the 
processors’ plant or major assembly 
point, whichever has been customarily 
used by growers and processors, 


1, Svar Beans Per ton 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode island, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland $ 90.00 

̃ͤ——můũ—ůõQ Ä ͤ — 100.00 
2 Washington, Oregon, Utah, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Nevada, Colorado, and New 
vor, pate d 
Oregon and Washington wax beans........ ebe „„ 110.00 
2. Lima Beane 
Washington, Oregon, California, and Northern mand Southwestern Idaho . 115.00 
| 1 Utah, Wyoming, Maryland, and Acoomac and Northampton 
(The War Food Administration, upon recommendation of State Conservation Com- 
mittees, will determine maturity applicable to these prices 2 price differentials 
for varying grades of maturity or color.) 
3. Beers 
New York, New Jersey, Washington, Oregon, and California. ...... „ 21.00 
4. Cannots 
New York and New Jersey... 22.00 
5. Sweer Coan 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, e eee 19.00 
Washington, Oregon, and Northern ' and Southwestern Idaho .. 23.00 
6. Tomators 
Maine, Now Hampshire, Vermont, Northern and Western New York, and Northern Pemnayl- 
New York, New Jersey, Delaw ire, Eastern Maryland, 
and Accomac and Northampton Counties of Virzin as 00 
Southern Pennsylvania, Western Maryland, Virginia Mainland, and West Virginin............ 27.00 
Washington, Oregon, and Northern and Southwestern Idaho... 26.00 
256.00 
(Pear-shaped or Italian tomato support prices are $2 higher than the above exeept in California 
where the support price for such tomatoes is $27.) 
7. Gueew Peas 
we C Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania 90.50 
Skagit and Snohomish Counties in Was. 83 
New Jersey, lowa (except Southwest Towa), West Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, and 
Minnesota, Northwest Wisconsin, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, and South 
82.50 
Oregon (exert Malheur County), Washington (except Skagit and Snohomiah Counties), and 
Michigan, Texas, Utah, and Southenst Ibo 78.50 
Missouri, Southwest Iowa, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and Kanes... 70.60 
California, Colorado, and Montaun s 74.00 
Southwest Idaho, Malheur County of Oregon, and New Menlo 71.00 


(Prices include value of services rendered to the grower by the canner. Evaluation of services will 
„ be determined by the State Agricultural Conservation Committee. Breakdown 
* age prices by varieties, grades, and for sizes will be established by WFA upon 
of State Agricultural Conservation Committees.) 


8. Srinacu (Prices to be announced later.) 


Foornores 


‘Boundary, Bonner, Kootenai, Shoshone, Benewah, Latah, Mes Perce, Clearwater, Lewis, 
and Idaho Counties, * Adams, Valley, Washington, Payette, Gem, Canyon, Boise, Elmore, Ada, Owy- 
hee, Camas, Gooding, Lincoln, Jercme, Minidoka, Twin Falls, and Cassia Counties, * Cra 
Mercer. Venango, Forest, Warren, McKean, Potter, Tioga, Bradford, Wayne, and Susquehanna Coun- 
ties. *Green, Columbia, Ulster, Duchess, Putnam, Westchester, Rockland, Orange, Albany, and Rens- 
selaer Counties and all of Long Island. Santa Barbara, Ventura, Los Angeles, San Bernardino, Orange, 
Riverside, Ban Diego, and Imperial Counties. 7 Roadside delivery will be considered as the major as- 
sembly point in California’ or tomatoes. 
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